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The Only Baby 
in India! 


OU wouldn’t think, in an Indian city 

swarming with people and knee-deep in 

babies, that one extra infant would count! 
YetTaj and her husband, Fagal Alahi, thought 
that Heaven shone only for them when the 
American doctor at the hospital told them that 
they were going to have a child, after eighteen 
long years of waiting. The whole town was 
agog. When Taj’s baby finally arrived she 
called it “The Gift of God.” 


In this Indian city where after nightfall the 
roofs are littered with sleeping babies—door- 
ways filled with them—whitewashed rooms 
crowded with them—Fagal would keep his 
vigil all night beside this one extra youngster, 
just “watching the baby breathe.” 


Here is an exquisite story, showing that no 
matter how many babies there are in the 
world, it is only your own that counts. Mar- 
garet Wilson, the author, lived in this very 
hospital in India where “The Gift of God” 
was born. In the December 
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Contents of December Asia 


The Rise and Fall of Yuan Shih-Kai 
By Paul S. Reinsch 
The man who tried to be Emperor of China! Former 
Minister Reinsch continues his reminiscences of Chinese 
life and diplomacy, as seen from the American Legation, 
in this article which gives an intimate picture of the most 
remarkable Chinese of the last decade. 


The Melting-Pot in Java ............ By John W. Prins 

Hollanders, Malays, Javanese, Chinese, Arabs and a 
sprinkling of Americans and Englishmen are reaping their 
fortunes in Java—the most beautiful island in the world. 
The Malays are the chauffeurs >f Java and form a newly 
arisen class demanding utmost respect from their fellows. 
In his pride, a chauffeur often keeps a flunky, who rides 
along on the fender. 


Translating Chinese Poetry ......... By Witter Bynner 
Mr. Bynner, one of America’s foremost poets who has 
traveled and studied in China, gives us the very spirit of 
the old Chinese poets whom he has learned to love. 


A Bag bee Pawdlin ie sconce cneccecsccs: By Youel B. Mirza 

A story of Persian village life, as delicately woven as a 
Persian rug. The watchman, making his rounds, singing: 
“Everything is well. Be not afraid.” Grandfather Mirza 
—whose years were beyond computing. The Kurds who 
attacked the village. The blind singer who could sing for 
three consecutive days without repeating a single song. 
The Persian meadows full of marigolds! 


Somebody—Nothing ... Translated by Michio Itow and 
Louis V. Ledoux 
Do you remember “The Lady or the Tiger”? If you 
are interested in baffling endings, you will be intrigued by 
this charming Japanese farce. 


In the Wake of the Friars ........ By Hazel C. Taylor 
Legends, history and drama hover around the old 
churches of Manila. Within their walls, soldier and priest 
rubbed elbows, for not only were the churches places of 
worship but refuges from hostile tribes and the elements. 
The very essence of the old Spanish days in “our Islands” 
seems to have been distilled within these places. 


My Uncle Ter-Barsegh ........... By Armen Ohanian 
All Paris is talking of Armen Ohanian, the beautiful 
Armenian dancer who is making an artistic success this 
winter in the capitals of Europe. This Christmas story 
is a memory of her uncle, the patriarch of a little group of 
Christians in Zergueran, who tells his simple flock hi 
naive version of the story of Christ. 








Arms Limitation Conference 


William Hard has gone to the root of possible 
trouble among Japan, the United States and the 
European Powers. It is the disorganization of 
finance in China. 

And he has found a real solution. An American- 
Chinese bank has blazed the trail. Read William 
Hard’s articles in ASIA. 


A Christmas Gift That Will Distinguish Your Giving 

When you are looking for a Christmas gift—new and 
unusual—that will give renewed pleasure, send a sub- 
scription to ASIA. Special offer of fourteen months for 
the annual subscription price of $3.50. 
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Good Clothbound Books on Sale at 
| Low Prices Until December 31 


Until midnight of December 31 you can take advantage of them back after five days’ examination and you will get your 
our new clothbound book sale. So far we have devoted most money returned without quibble or argument. 

of our energies to paperbound books, but we are now plac- There never was a better chance than this one to get some 

ing on sale some of the finest books in the English language— genuinely worth while books at remarkably low prices. Rush 

substantially bound in cloth—at very low prices, as the fig- jin your order today. Your books will be in the mails 12 

ures below will prove. We advise you to hurry in your hours after your letter gets on our files. 

~~ fl ‘0 te Se en ne This sale will offer an unusual opportunity to buy books 

— for your own library or for Christmas gifts. Clothbound 

All carriage charges are prepaid. Add 10 cents to per- books are of standard library size. Orders must be mailed 

sonal checks for pa weft If you order C. O. D., then we before midnight of December 31. If postmark shows order 

an shall send your shipment carriage ape ny collect. By send- was mailed after midnight of Dec. 31 your money will be 

ing cash with your order you simplify the transaction and en- returned. After Dec. 31 the price goes back to normal. 

able us to assume the expense of the parcel post charges. Remember this is a limited offer. Send your order and 
We guarantee satisfaction. If you don’t like the books send draft, money order or registered letter today. 
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was $1.6, but unil Dec. 31 only....91.19 | Gray Shaw. Cloth. $00 pages. Was 9185, | ulation of all the States and the United 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE MIDDLE BORDER 


By Hamlin Garland 


An autobiographic record of deep social significance, continuing the story of 4 Son of the 
Middle Border and detailing the intimate social history of Midland America during the in- 
teresting transition period before the Great War. Illustrated. $1.60 


THE COCKPIT 


‘| e A Romantic Drama in Three Acts 





Fo 
ty By Israel Zangwill 
EY A powerful drama of international moment, revealing the little huddled countries of Europe 
1 76 as the cockpit in which is engendered an endless series of animosities and hostilities. $1.60 
fp : THE TOWER OF OBLIVION THE MARRIOTTS AND THE POWELLS 
4 1; By Oliver Onions By Isabella Holt 
uf A man who grows young instead of old, a man with an “An extraordinary good novel—finely done and well bal- 
ly” amazing love-history, whose story startles and mystifies anced. The style is clear and sparkling without ever 
phi to the last astounding chapter. $1.75 being smart. Miss Holt has done a very fine piece of 
Ede work.” —Llewellyn Jones, in Chicago Evening Post. $2.00 
TOPLESS TOWERS 
By Margaret Ashmun ENTER JERRY 
“A sincere and skillful piece of work,” says Pw Sa By Edwin Meade Robinson 
Broun anent this spirited story of two young bachelor : ae . 
7 wirls end the ie and problems that beset them in The story of an Indiana youth ; his school and home life 
their life in a New York City apartment. $2.00 and his love affairs recounted with rare and mellow 
< humor. $1.75 
k: THE INTERNATIONAL KNOCK, KNOCK, KNOCK AND 
é PROTECTION OF LABOR OTHER STORIES 
5 By Boutelle Ellsworth Lowe By Ivan Turgenev 
ae This book describes the movement for international labor Seortes with Mabes and shades cuch as Turzency cleat 
Rie legislation suggesting prospective labor development. 8 & - 
te $2.50 knows how to convey. $2.00 
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THE REAL JAPANESE QUESTION 
By K. K. Kawakami 
A vigorous and militant statement of the Japanese 


By Rabbi Lee J. Levinger, with a foreword by 
Dr. Cyrus Adler 


The personal experiences and conclusions of a Jewish 
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i By Edgar Lee Masters ‘ 
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% UR part,” said President Harding in his 

sermon over the grave of the Unknown 
Soldier, “is to atone for the losses of the heroic 
dead by making a better republic for the living.” 
In this sentence he expressed, of course, the same 
thought which gave form to the funeral oration 
of Pericles and to the Gettysburg address of Lin- 
coln, It is the thought which necessarily imposes 
itself on the living when in a consecrated moment 
they commemorate the doings and the sacrifice of 
the dead. The first business of the living is to 
live and to affirm the value of life even when they 
are most possessed by the unmitigable tragedy of 
death. The natural way to affirm the value of 
life in the presence of the honored dead is to re- 
fuse to believe that they died in vain. They must 
have died in order that the living might the bet- 
ter live. “This aspiration to resurrect the sacrifice 
of the’ Unknown Soldier and to atone, if possible, 
for his death by rendering such sacrifices less neces- 
sary hereafter clearly possessed the minds of the 
thousands of hushed people who watched his body 


laid to rest. Whatever may come of the aspira- 
tion, there is no doubt of the passionate sincer- 
ity of its spokesman and of the no less sincere re- 
sponse which his words evoked in the minds of his 
hearers. 


THE behavior of the crowd along the line of 
march of the funeral procession in choosing ex- 
President Wilson for applause was a peculiarly 
appropriate as well as a kind and generous act. 
It was he who awakened the conscience of the 
nations to the necessity of vindicating the destruc- 
tion and the slaughter of the last years of the war 
by some advance towards international appease- 
ment. A large proportion of the men who listened 
to President Harding’s Arlington sermon, par- 
ticularly those who occupied positions of the 
greatest military and political responsibility, were 
frankly sceptical about the Wilson message at the 
time it was uttered. They and their like subse- 
quently combined to exclude from the Treaty of 
Peace those principles of equity and fair play 
which alone can assuage international animosities 
and prevent the unknown conscripts of some future 
generation from being consumed in their turn as 
cannon-fodder. But they are now in deeds, if not 
in words, confessing to their error. They admit 
that the victory, for which so many millions were 
ordered to lay down their lives, has not produced 
the promised appeasement. They are now as- 
sembled in a more solemn if not in a sufficiently 
contrite and humble mood, to try again. 


MANY months ago when it became clear that the 
Treaty of -Versailles was a failure and would not 
be signed by the American government, the New 
Republic drew attention to the necessity of calling 
a new conference to repair some of the mistakes 
of Paris. The suggestion was condemned at tne 
time as preposterous—among others by Mr. Her- 
bert Hoover. Yet one new conference designed 
expressly to repair some of the mistakes and fll 
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in some of the differences of the:first is already 
assembled. Other conferences will soon follow. 
Some of them, like the present, will deal chiefly 
with regionak:political disorders. Others will deal 
with the heritage: of economic dearth and dis- 
‘ organizatiomwhieh the flame of:the-war left behind 
and which the Treaty of Peace only increased. 
Little by little these conferences will, we hope, as 
completely repeal the Treaty-of Versailles: as the 
revolutions of 1848 and the wars between 1850 
and 1870 repealed the Treaty of Vienna. In any 
event the repeal is necessary. If conferences do 
not do it, wars and revolutions will. 





IN our issue of last week we pointed out that 
whatever the object of the propaganda for present- 
ing Japan with territories in Manchuria and 
Siberia, it can not be the provision of an outlet 
for Japan’s surplus population. The problem of 
increasing population, we argued, will have to be 
solved in some other way than by emigration. The 
governor of the Bank of Japan, Mr. J. Inouye, 
seems to hold a similar view. ‘As historically 
proved,” the Associated Press quotes him, “it is 
almost hopeless to think of removing our increas- 
ing population to other countries.”” The way out 
for Japan, he thinks, “is to find resources in 
economic activity abroad.” So we too believe. 
The way out is for Japan to win for herself the 
lion’s share of the rapidly increasing trade of east- 
ern Asia. Her geographical position is. extremely 
favorable for that. The immediate problem is how 
to compass that end: by the seizure of territory 
or by the cultivation of the goodwill of the people 
whose business she seeks. The former may appear 
the shortest road, but it is not likely to prove the 
most practicable in the long run. 


THERE is one interest, and a powerful one, that 
will not burst its girth strap in helping along 
Secretary Hughes’ naval reduction program. That 
is the armament interest. In the United States, 
so far as we can ascertain, it is keeping entirely 
dumb. And wisely, for a word now might easily 
produce an explosion of odium that would leave 
the interest and its beneficiaries mangled and black- 
ened morally for a generation. In England too, 
according to Mr. Tuohy of the World, the arma- 
ment interests are for the present stricken dumb. 
“Their representatives cannot be induced to say 
a word upon this epoch making announcement, 
which was evidently far more drastic than anything 
they had feared.” Colonel Repington, in the 
Times, puts the case more subtly and sympathe- 
tically. ‘But the main anxiety of the British here 
is the economic effect upon the dockyard towns of 
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Plymouth; Portsmouth, Devonport, Rosyth and 
upon Vickers Armstrong, upon Birkenhead, Shef- 
field and the Clyde. Apart from the effect on 
these: and other great’ centres of industry the 
scheme is favorably viewed.”” We much doubt that 
many of “the British here” would put the arma- 
ment profits above the interests of international 
solvency and peace. The few who happen to be 
living on such profits naturally are not enthusiastic 
about peace. To apply Mark Twain’s little under- 
taker joke, “they hate it like heal-th.” 


M. STEPHANE LAUZANNE, who can fairly 
be said to represent the average of French opinion, 
tells how he addresed two Japanese delegates in 
these words: “Now, don’t you expect that in this 
conference France will back you up. Since two 
years:ago, at all the conferences, we have found 
you on the other side of the table voting against 
us automatically with the British ... Well, we 
have a treaty of affection with the Americans 
which is a hundred and forty years old. And you 
will therefore not be surprised to see us remain 
faithful to our friends just as you have been faith- 
ful to your allies.’”” Words so frank were obviously 
not spoken for Japanese ears alone. They say, in 
effect, to Americans: “We have not found in 
Great Britain the help against Germany that we 
expected. As Japan backed up Great Britain in 
her differences with France, so Britain will support 
Japan against you. Let us stand together on this 
common ground.” While America must be grate- 
ful for such an expression of friendship, it is evi- 
dent and natural that France has other things be- 
sides an old friendship in mind. She comes to the 
Conference preoccupied with this for her all- 
important question: Where can she find a lasting 
security from Germany? Implicitly, M. Lauzanne 
—and many other Frenchmen—are once more in- 
viting America to guarantee France against Ger- 
man aggression. 


EVERYONE knows, in a general way, what has 
happened to foreign exchange. Practically every 
foreign currency is at a discount, and the trend, 
ever since the armistice, has been downward, ex- 
cept for brief periods of sporadic and transient 
recovery. Nor can anyone be ignorant of the re- 
lation of this degeneration of exchange to Amer- 
ican foreign trade, and ultimately to American 
domestic prosperity. We are all aware of these 
things, vaguely; if we were vividly alive to them 
we should better realize the necessity of immediate 
international’ action. And the way to make our- 
selves vividly alive is to get hold of the facts, put 
in such a way that we can see them without break- 
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ing down our imaginative powers with a moun- 
tainous load of arithmetical items. The Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the House of :‘Repre- 
sentatives has published (H.-R. 8,404) a: pamphlet 
in which the:course of:each important foreign cur- 
rency, from November, 1918, ‘to July, 1921, is 
luminously charted. If every citizen would: give it 
a few:moments of ‘study we should have the basis 
of ‘an informed ‘public ‘opinion. on :the ‘most press- 
ing business problem of the time. 


ONCE more the present administration of New 
York has arbitrarily withdrawn the right-of as- 
sembly. A group of citizens had engaged the 
Town Hall for the evening of November 13th, 
for the purpose of hearing a distinguished English 
publicist and others discuss the subject of birth 
control. Under orders from police headquarvers 
the speakers were not allowed to enter the hall, 
and when after a considerable time it was opened 
to them they were forbidden to speak, hustled 
from the platform, and haléd before a police 
magistrate on the charge of disorderly conduct. 
Such disorder as occurred was of course excited by 
the police themselves. Apparently the battle for 
free speech on birth control, so bravely won by 
Margaret Sanger, has to be fought over again. 
The New York papers generally attribute the pres- 
ent interference with civic rights to the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop Patrick J. Hayes. It is hoped 
that sponsors for the meeting will take steps to 
make public the secret influence in response to 
which the police acted, and further to make their 
behavior a case of civil suit for false arrest. 


OF late years in the United States the re- 
lations between organizations of workers in the 
clothing trades and the manufacturers have con- 
stituted one of the most hopeful chapters of in- 
dustrial progress. Under wise leadership, with the 
assistance of public opinion, and with some sup- 
port from enlightened employers, labor has se- 
cured a higher standard of living and working 
conditions and has contributed to the organization 
and stabilization of the whole industry. The 
preservation of these results, however, is at the 
cost of constant vigilance and occasional warfare. 
To this end 55,000 workers of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union in New York 
walked out on Monday, November 14th. 


THE case between the Union and the Manufac- 
turers’ Association is this. In June 1919 an agree- 
ment was signed between these two bodies cover- 
ing wages and hours of labor, to run until June, 
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1922. This agreement was abrogated by the 
Manufacturers’ Association in 1920, but after ten 
months of discord a joint commission was insti- 
tuted in June 1921 to study conditions and report 
on November 1, 1921. Without waiting for this 
report the Manufacturers’ Association on October 
25th promulgated new conditions of employment 
involving the introduction of piece work and an in- 
crease of working hours from 44 to 49 per week. 
Technically the ‘manufacturers are in the wrong. 
Fundamentally, the issue is clear and simple, with 
the usual three parties interested, the employer, 
the workers and the public. The employers de- 
clare that the week of 44 hours has reduced pro- 
duction, raised prices and diminished business. The 
piece work system is in their view necessary to 
incentive and initiative, “both sacred heritages of 
Americanism,” and it alone “can restore these 
privileges to the operatives.”’ The workers declare 
that ptece work means the sweating system with 
inhuman “speeding-up” of men and women, and 
that they will never voluntarily return to it. The 
public has to make up its mind whether it will pay 
higher prices for clothing in order that the workers 
may enjoy a higher standard of living. Undoubted- 
ly the manufacturers in this industry as in others 
are counting- on the public demand for lower 
prices to break the resistance of the workers and 
perhaps to demolish the union itself. Hitherto 
the workers in the garment trades have won their 
victories largely by reason of public support. That 
support should be stronger than ever in view of 
the indefensible tactics of the manufacturers who 
are guilty of the unpardonable industrial sin of 
wishing a strike. 


The Atmosphere of Achieve- 


ment 


HE Secretary of State, Mr. Charles Evans 

Hughes, has justified the confidence of his 
friends and well-wishers by starting the Conference 
off with a bold and a deep plunge into the waters 
of disarmament, In order sharply to distinguish 
the present Conference from its abortive predeces- 
sors, he was bound at the very beginning to bring 
forward a definite proposal which would prove be- 
yond question the good faith of his own govern- 
ment and which would give reality to the subse- 
quent deliberations of the Conference. This he 
has done emphatically, abundantly, and we hope, 
triumphantly. He proposes a naval holiday for 
ten years, and the destruction of sixty-six capital 
ships, either built, partly built or planned, with a 
tonnage of 1,878,043. He would retain some fifty 
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capital ships with a tonnage of approximately 
1,400,000, as a comparatively permanent “naval 
force.’” Of the tonnage which he would scrap the 
United States abandons 845,000 tons, the British 
583,000 tons and the Japanese 449,000 tons. Thus 
superficially at least the American government has 
suggested a program of reduction which is more 
expensive for itself than for either of its two com- 


_ petitors. 


Not being naval experts we cannot pretend to 
pass upon the technical issues which are raised by 
this plan of reduction. It looks fair enough to the 
three major naval powers, but we cannot be sure 
that it is fair. There may be some force in the 
contention of the British critics of the plan. In 
their opinion the proposed method of limitation 
is more favorable to the United States and Japan 
than it is to the British Empire. The specific ob- 
jections, however, with which they have supported 
this contention up to date do not look formidable. 
In fastening upon the proposed scale of limitation 
Mr. Hughes has employed an obvious and for his 
present purpose a perfectly sound principle. He 
suggests the reduction of the fleets of the three 
naval powers to a size which is intended to make 
them sufficient for defence, but insufficient for an 
offensive strategy. With the smaller tonnage re- 
maining at their disposal Great Britain, the United 
States and Japan are supposed to be invulnerable 
against attack, but too weak themselves to attack 


anybody else. Mr. Hughes evidently hopes and | 


expects in this way to do away with suspicions and 
apprehensions which complicate the discussion of 
the political differences among the three govern- 
ments. 

But the application of this principle does work 
a much more radical alteration in the traditional 
position of the British fleet than it does in the 
position of the Japanese and American fleets. The 
British fleet is supposed to remain sufficiently 
strong to dominate the European Atlantic, but the 
British Empire is scattered all over the world. 
The British fleet will not be strong enough to pro- 
tect the British lines of communication with India, 
Canada, Australia and China. The Empire be- 
comes consequently under this arrangement vulner- 
able to an extent which Japan and the United 
States are not. The British fleet ceases to be Mis- 
tress of the Seas. In effect it surrenders the Medi- 
terranean to France and Italy, the American 
waters to the United States, and the Far East to 
Japan. The security of the British Empire will 
depend less upon its own naval strength than upon 
the ability of the British government to keep the 
peace with France, the United States and Japan. 
The policing of the chief bodies of water is, un- 
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der the proposed arrangement, practically divided 
up among Great Britain, the United States, Japan 
and the two chief Mediterranean nations; and any 
one of these other naval powers can cut one or 
more of the British lines of communication. 

All this is true and from the British point of 
view not at all agreeable. Yet it merely stabilizes 
a condition which has for many years gradually 
been coming into existence. The British Empire 
turned over the Mediterranean to France and Italy 
and the Far Eastern waters to Japan a long time 
ago. It is not able and cannot afford to protect all 
its lines of communication against every possible 
enemy. Under the proposed plan of reduction the 
British and American fleets would possess an over- 
whelming preponderance in the Atlantic and would 
divide between them the maritime supremacy which 
Great Britain alone possessed during the 19th cen- 
tury. An understanding with the United States 
would be the chief condition of the safety of the 
British Empire, but once such an understanding 
was reached, it would again become as safe as such 
an exposed and delicately balanced political struc- 
ture can be. 

If Mr. Hughes’ plan is adopted Japan is lert 
wholly secure against an attack from either the 
United States of Great Britain. She would even 
be secure against a combination of the Brit- 
ish and American fleets. Without a naval base in 
the Far Eastern waters, in spite of their superiority 
in tonnage, they could not keep afloat for long in 
the neighborhood of Japan. On the other hand, 
Japan could not with the same impunity as she 
can at present dispatch a fleet and an army to cap- 
ture Hong Kong or the Philippines. The fleets of 
the United States and Great Britain together 
would be four times as large as hers and even in 
the absence of a naval base they could make it dif- 
ficult for the Japanese fleet to protect lines of 
communication with armies which had captured 
enemy strongholds so remote as Manila or Hong 
Kong. 

The effect of Mr. Hughes’ disarmament pro- 
posals upon the subsequent political deliberations 
of the Conference is clear and should be beneficial. 
It should certainly assuage the Japanese fear of a 
successful naval expedition into their home waters 
by the United States or even by the two English 
speaking countries combined. Japan is rendered 
safe against military coercion. Even if she refuses 
to modify her Chinese policy the American gov- 
ernment nevertheless proposes to make itself pow- 
erless to break down her opposition by force. Any 
reforms in China will have to take place with 
Japanese consent and must come from the moral 
and political isolation which in the event of a re- 
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fusal the American government may be able to 
fasten on an unregenerate imperialist Japan. 

In any event Mr. Hughes’ leadership on the 
opening day of the Conference has begun by cre- 
ating an atmosphere in which a great and enduring 
work of pacific statesmanship can be accomplished. 
It is an atmosphere of confidence, of good faith, 
of decisive action, and of hope for the future. 
Mr. Hughes will doubtless soon follow the an- 
nouncement of his plan to limit armaments with an 
equally candid, definite, and drastic proposal to 
safeguard and emancipate China. This is much 
the most difficult half of his work—the half in 
which only a partial success is possible. But he is 
certainly marching on the road which leads on to 
the largest practicable measure of achievement. 
The American public is rightly coming to have 
more and more confidence in him and to expect of 
him great things. .If only the British will go along, 
as we think they will, the final result of the Con- 
ference may better even the considerable expec- 
tations which have already been created. 


Armistice Day: Lest We Forget 


OVEMBER. ELEVENTH may well be re- 
membered so long as mankind finds instruc- 
tion in history. It marks one of the most stupen- 
dous achievements, and one of the most stupendous 
failures in human experience. On November 
Eleventh the work of the soldier was completed* 
and the work of the diplomat was begun. And 
just as there are no words that can characterize 
adequately the endurance, the heroism and the de- 
votion of the millions of men who offered their 
lives and all that life contained in order that vic- 
tory might be won and mankind freed from the 
curse of militarism and war, so there are no words 
that can characterize adequately the fatuousness 
and greed of the diplomats who gave us, instead 
of a free and peaceful world, a chaos of disorder 
and intrigue and bankruptcy from which relief can 
come only slowly, after endless sufferings, many 
minor wars and grave risk of another great war 
to shatter what still remains firm in civilization. 
If we wish to measure the achievement of the 
soldiers, we must estimate in its true proportions 
the power which they overthrew. It was perhaps 
necessary, in time of war, to create in the minds 
of the Allied peoples and of their friends not yet 
participating in the war, the impression that the 
enemy, from the outset, was overmatched. The 
German soldier, we were propagandized into be- 
lieving, was ovecrtrained, underindividualized, fit 
only for the mass action which is fatal under mod- 
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ern conditions of warfare. He was commanded by 
gray-bearded generals, stiff-mindedly bent on fight- 
ing the war in the manner of 1870. Magnificently 
equipped at the outset, the German army might in- 
flict terrible initial losses upon the neighboring 
peoples who had counted too confidently on an 
unbroken peace. But in the end the dash and 
gallantry of the French, the fatalistic valor of the 
Russians, the doggedness of the English, the 
buoyancy of the Italians would shatter and destroy 
the German military power. We were all led to 
believe something of the kind in the early years 
of the war. But now every one knows that this 
was all romance and propaganda. The German 
military machine was tremendously efficient and 
formidable. The utmost of which the European 
allies were capable was to hold the balance even, 
denying victory to the Germans, but not winning 
it for themselves. The breakdown of Germany, 
so often confidently predicted, had to await the en- 
try into the war of the United States and the de- 
velopment of American military power. Uf the 
United States had remained aloof the war would 
have ended in a draw, and a draw not altogether 
favorable to the Allies.j This is not to countenance 
the stupid chauvirism of the boast that “we won 
the war.” The scales were tottering in balance; 
America leapt into one of them and weighed it 
to the ground. That was her service and her 
responsibility. 

America performed her service well. How did 
she acquit herself in the matter of her responsi- 
bility? Before the war ended, it appeared that 
she would acquit herself well. \For America, 
through the words of President Wilson, gave defi- 
nite promise of a settlement after the war under 
which there was hope that the era of aggressive 
warfare might be closed. No annexation of un- 
willing provinces to rankle until new wars should 
arise to recover them and create new wrongs. No 
punitive indemnities, enslaving whole generations 
and involving the menace to peace of an indefinite 
military occupation. A peace of justice, and the 
cooperation of victor and vanquished to build a 
new world. 

Such was the peace America contemplated. Her 
associates had contemplated a very different one, 
to be sure. What the Allied powers contemplated 
has been known to all the world, ever since the 
publication of the Secret Treaties. Why should 
it ever have been assumed that America’s openly 
announced peace plans should be any more binding 
than the secret aims of her associates in the war? 
Why should anyone have expected anything better 
than a settlement written in the spirit of the Secret 
Treaties, modified in certain details, perhaps, by 
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American ideals—such a settlement, in fact, as 
was actually reached at Versailles? 

Everyone hada right to expect a settlement in 
which the American formulation prevailed simply 
because of the circumstances of the armistice. Ger- 
many -had been beaten, but not crushed. Her ar- 
mies were in retreat, but not fleeing in a disorderly 
rout. She had been deprived of every hope of 
ultimate victory, but she could still fight for one 
year, perhaps two, what would amount to a colos- 
sal rearguard action. If she had chosen to fight 
to the bitter end, it would have cost America and 
her Allies hundreds of thousands of ‘lives, tens of 
billions of money. These lives and this money 
were what Germany had to offer in return for terms 
that were not those of unconditional surrender. 

The terms Germany asked were those of the 
American peace formula. And those terms, with 
specifically stated reservations, were granted, not 
by America alone, but by her associates in the 
war. They were granted after full consideration 
by the Allied military leaders of the losses Ger- 
many could inflict if the terms were denied. There 
was no sentimental bestowing of concessions with- 
out consideration. The transaction was in the na- 
ture of a contract, binding if any contract between 
nations is binding. The Germans, as the beaten 
party, were forced to lay down their arms and 
make themselves defenceless. That was the pre- 
liminary delivery that sanctioned the contract. 

It was not even required of the diplomats, then, 
that they should devise a good peace to crown the 
victory won by the soldiers. The terms of the 
peace were fixed in the contract; it remained for 
the diplomats to execute it. And what did they 
do about it? They bent all their energies to find- 
ing means to welch on the contract while keeping 
the pretence of living up to it. No annexations 
except according to the principle of nationality. 
The quality of the diplomats’ performance is suf- 
ficiently attested in the Austrian Tyrol, Valona, 
Thrace, the Banat, German Bohemia, Silesia, the 
Saar Valley, and the Rhine Provinces, to be oc- 
cupied until a treaty the terms of which cannot 
be fulfilled has been fulfilled. No punitive indem- 
nities; only reparation for injuries to the civil in- 
habitants of the Allied states and their property. 
But observe the fact that Germany was forced to 
sign a promise, which she could never fulfill, to pay 
thirty-two billion dollars in gold—at least twice, 
probably three times the sum necessary to pay the 
damages contemplated in the armistice agreement. 

It has been said of earlier peace settlements that 
what the soldiers won with their swords the diplo- 
mats lost with their pens. It could never have been 
said more truly than of the settlement of Ver- 
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sailles. The soldiers fought a war to end war. 
The diplomats sowed the seed of new wars far 
and wide. The soldiers fought to establish the 
sanctity of international agreements. The diplo- 
mats welched on the first binding agreement that 
came under their hands. The soldiers fought to 
make possible a world in which the common man 
might pursue in peace his own happiness and pros- 
perity. The diplomats prepared for him a world 
in which all the essential conditions of his existence 
are more uncertain than ever before. 

It would have taken the world many years to 
recover from the war. It will take longer to re- 
cover from the peace. But-nevertheless, the world 
does recover, in the end. Even now there are signs 
of recovery, in the universal discredit into which 
the Peace of Versailles has fallen, in the universal 
demand for a newer, more open diplomacy. Under 
the eyes of the millions, not in-a little conclave of 
secretive diplomats, the problems of the Pacific 
are being unfolded. The time may not be far dis- 
tant when the problems of Europe will be subjected 
to a similar public scrutiny. And America cannot 
hold aloof. For America helped win the war and 
shared largely in the glory of victory; she helped 
make the peace, and shared in its dishonor? That 
is not pleasant to think of, at a time when we cele- 
brate the national military achievement. But it 
is something we cannot afford to forget. For 
the wrong to which we were a party still stands, 
darkening the lives of millions of men,- not 
in the former enemy countries alone, but to the 
utmost reaches of the economic and sociai influ- 
ences set in motion by the chronic disorder and de- 
pression at the heart of Europe. 


Hylan : A Symbol 


ANY overflowing brooks combine to make 

a flooding river. Many explanations are 

called upon to account for the huge majority vote 
cast for Mayor Hylan. It was disgust with Gov- 
ernor Miller’s autocratic and anti-social policies, 
some people say. It was a reaction against a too 
flushed Republicanism, in state and nation, others 
say. It was general apathy, the superior organiza- 
tion of Tammany, the influence of Hearst. No 
doubt each of these forces contributed to the Hylan 
flood. But let us glance at the nature of the flood. 
Where did the intelligentzia of the city stand? 
For Curran. Look at the newspapers: only the 
Hearst papers for Hylan, all the rest, with one 
neutral exception, for Curran. Where stood the 
“enlightened citizens,” respectable men of property, 
believers in efficient administration, economy and 
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low taxes? For Curran. Property, respectability, 
education, the qualities of the class that holds the 
upper place in the social scale, were for Curran. 
Not without exceptions, of course, but as everyone 
would admit, prevailingly. 

Where did the workingman stand? Where stood 
the great mass of clerks and small shopkeepers, 
Mr. Average Man of the column moralist? For 
Hylan. If we could group the electorate in two 
classes, those who pay income surtaxes and those 
who do not, we should probably find that most of 
those who do pay them were for Curran, those 
who do not, for Hylan. 

By accident, not by design, we staged in New 
York an election by social economic classes. And 
the upper class got snowed under. Deep under. 
The beaten party would refuse to acknowledge 
that such was the nature of the contest. But the 
victorious party is in no doubt about it. Anyone 
who caught the spirit of the crowds on election 
night knows how the victors interpreted the event. 
A great popular victory had been won. The 
higher-ups had been smashed, and in some vague 
way, the Interests had been dealt a stunning blow. 

Of course it is absurd that the social economic 
line should have been drawn at all. Class interests 
were not at stake; in so far as the administration 
of public affairs affects the common citizen, he 
would no doubt have fared better under Curran 
than under Hylan. The Interests need be no more 
anxious under Hylan than they would have been 
under Curran. But there are times when what 
seems is just as instructive as what really is. There 
seemed to be a class cleavage in political objectives, 
and the consequence was that the class which usual- 
ly counts politically for more than its numbers 
warrant went down in defeat. 

Is this a sign of the times? There are in America 
millions of men and women potentially in the state 
of mind of those who rolled up so stupendous a 
majority for Hylan. Uneasy about their jobs or 
small businesses, preyed upon by profiteers, trod- 
den upon by the big men in business and politics, 
they are developing a mood that is not at all quies- 
cent. They are pretty nearly homeless, politically, 
as matters stand. But suppose some really tal- 
ented demagogue, with a really seductive platform 
turned up. Is there anything that might not 
happen? 

Class cleavage in politics is a dangerous thing, 
according to traditional American political philo- 
sophy. Then we had better see what can be done 
to abate the forces making for class cleavage. For 
if the cleavage is there it will manifest itself in 


politics, intelligently or not, as it befell in New — 


York. 4 
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Ulster the Last Obstacle 


HE Irish question is on the verge of settle- 
ment. Nothing has yet been printed even to 
outline the provisional agreement between Sinn 
Fein and Britain, but by a remarkable process of 
tolerance and accommodation, creditable to both 
sides, enough has been made secure in the way of 
understanding to enable Britain to tackle by itself 
the last obstacle, N. E. Ulster. 

A great deal of palaver is possible about Ulster, 
and no one has indulged in this palaver more 
freely than Lloyd George himself. His tone about 
N. E. Ulster has at times been so partisan that peo- 
ple have gone around saying that Carson had L. 
G. in his pocket, “had the goods on L. G.,” and 
so on. But when it comes down to cases, as in 
this crisis, the real place of N. E. Ulster on the 
map of humanity is likely to be defined. Every- 
one knows, including Lloyd George, that when he 
delivered, and the Ulster Unionists received, the 
Northern parliament, the title to that political 
transfer could not possibly be guaranteed. The 
Ulster Unionists are now ready to swear by all 
the Gods in the Olympus of Belfast that their 
Northern parliament reposes on the solid founda- 
tions of the British constitution, and that if Lloyd 
George lays impious hands on their young parlia- 
ment he is a traitor and scoundrel. But this is 
talk. 

The fact that cannot be talked away is this: 
the Northern parliament was instituted without the 
consultation of the population involved. The par- 
liament may nominally repose upon the constitu- 
tion, it does not repose upon the consent of the 
governed. The territory assigned by Lloyd George 
to the Ulster Unionists is fringed by communities 
that were included against their majority will. Over 
one quarter of the parliamentary representatives 
absolutely refuse to accept a place in its councils; 
none of these is now present in the Ulster delega- 
tion, although several are on the Sinn Fein dele- 
gation; and one group of citizens after another 
has protested its unwillingness to be held in this 
“unit” of the six north-east counties. The six 
counties, if one accepts the principle of the consent 
of the governed, do not make a natural, like- 
minded, homogeneous zone. By transferring them 
to the Northern parliament Lloyd George traded 
a horse, so to speak, which he didn’t own. And 
now, after the fashion of such transactions, he is 
compelled to unravel and undo his act in the teeth 
of those who knowingly received his unproved 
goods. 

It is mere justice that Britain and not Sinn Fein 
should now be seeking an arrangement with N. E. 
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Ulster. Those who are dazzled by the legerdemain 
of Lloyd George behold in this new negotiation 
only another proof that the British premier is the 
greatest manipulator in history. A cooler but 
clearer view is possible. Lloyd George is un- 
doubtedly showing great pliability, now that the 
institution of his two parliaments served only to 
prove that 97% of Southern Ireland was Sinn Fein 
and that the six counties were not a unit. But 
his pliability, his nimbleness, would not have been 
so greatly needed if he had not attempted an un- 
real and unscrupulous adjustment in the first place, 
supported by the military and the Black and Tans. 
The disgraceful procedure of recent months can- 
not so soon be forgotten. It was the fierce resolu- 
tion of Sinn Fein Ireland, making an impress on 
British conscience, that has brought about the 
present negotiation. Had Sinn Fein collapsed, or 
had Britain really rallied to Lloyd George’s 
dastardly Carnarvon speech, there would be no 
settlement in sight today. The two main facts at 
present are, first, Lloyd George’s willingness to do 
business with the so-called “murder gang’ and 
second, his need to undo the Ulster settlement. 
These facts indicate a remarkable power of polit- 
ical adjustment on the part of British politicians, 
an astounding capacity for yielding to, and dealing 
with, realities. They also indicate, however, the 
extent to which British politicians defied plain facts 
and fundamental principles in the Irish struggle, 
and the risk they willingly ran of subordinating 
right to might. Might has failed to crush Sinn 
Fein; but the credit for that failure belongs pri- 
marily not to the British politicians who employed 
the Black and Tans but to the Sinn Fein Irish who 
resisted them. : 

Shall N. E. Ulster be dosed with Black and 
Tans in turn? This cannot be. But the principle 
of the consent of the governed must be honestly 
applied to the six north-east counties. The Ulster 
Unionists will seek every way out, rather than the 
way of a plebiscite. They will ask for a nominated 
aristocratic senate, for a separate Dominion, 
for special safeguards in view of prospective 
tyranny. 

But a plebiscite is indicated, to get rid of the last 
obstacle. For N. E. Ulster is not merely an ob- 
stacle to Irish peace and Irish-British agreement. 
It is the most formidable possible obstacle to 
Anglo-American understanding on any plane of 
democratic principle. It is the one flaming excep- 
tion to white democracy in the English-speaking 
world. The problem of white imperialisms remains 
within the British Empire, and may even be in- 
tensified for America unless the question of an 
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Anglo-American agreement is handled with caution 
and insight. But there cannot be any full agree- 
ment on anything until N. E. Ulster ceases to 
block the way. This, fortunately, Britain appears 
to realize completely. And the prospect of Irish 
unity and Irish goodwill is all the greater in pro- 
portion as the prospect of a plebiscite reveals N. E. 
Ulster, which is Belfast, as biting off its own nose 
to spite Ireland’s face. 


Coal to the Fore 


N the issue of November 9th the New Republic 
called attention to the elements of conflict 
stirring in the coal industry, which are bound to 
reach a violent head unless counteracted by under- 
standing, on the part of the administration as 
well as the public, of the underlying problems of 
the industry. “Der Tag” for this new industrial 
war is April 1, 1922, when the joint agreements 
between operators and the United Mine Workers 
terminate. If peace is to be assured, the few months 
remaining before the negotiation over the renewal 
of these agreements must, we urged, be utilized for 
public ventilation of the basic difficulties—irregu- 
larity and insecurity of employment, exploitation, 
waste in production and distribution. But even 
this breathing spell for orderly investigation, dis- 
cussion and solution may be denied us if Judge A. 
B. Anderson has his way. For the moment, the 
calmer action of the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit has stayed the exuberance of 
the Indianapolis judge. But new fears, distrust 
and bitterness have been roused. Instead of 
counsels of reason, the feelings of war have been 
stimulated. And so we are heading for another 
terrible coal struggle next spring even more surely 
than before Judge Anderson entered the scene, un- 
less his precipitate action renders the unintended 
service of awakening the public to its danger and 
its duty. 

For all the problems presented by the coal in- 
dustry are involved in Judge Anderson’s injunction 
once its scope is fully grasped. Current comment 
has restricted itself to the check-off provision—the 
practice, sanctioned by the joint agreements, of 
collecting miners’ dues from the payrolls. Judge 
Anderson did not decide that the check-off was in- 
herently illegal. No such issife was before him. 
The injunction was sought on a violation of the 
Sherman Law, charging a combination in restraint 
of interstate trade by seeking to unionize the 
unorganized West Virginia fields and thereby de- 
stroying the competition of these coal fields. In 
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other words, the West Virginia non-union oper- 
ators claimed, and were sustained in their claim, 
that their non-union labor conditions are com- 
petitive advantages of which they cannot be 
deprived and in which they can be secured by 
enjoining all efforts, at unionization. ‘This is the 
heart of Judge Anderson’s decision. And _inas- 
much as the efforts for unionization are sustained 
by funds of the miners’ organization, the entire 
collection of these funds by the usual process was 
enjoined. The check-off is merely the means 
for attaining the objective of unionization; and 
unionizing, Judge Anderson holds, is offensive un- 
der the Sherman Law as a combination in restraint 
of trade. Let there be no mistake: Judge Ander- 
son did not limit himself to enjoying illegal meth- 
ods by which unionizing was to be pursued, nor to 
enjoining expenditures of money for such illegal 
methods. He struck down the whole effort at 
unionizing and destroyed the long-established sys- 
tem by which the union exists. All this in the 
name of the Sherman Law. 

But it is of the essence of a violation of the 
Sherman Law that an wnreasonable restraint of 
trade be established. And the finding of reason- 
ableness or unreasonableness must be based upon 
full consideration of the facts of a particular case. 
Thus, only after a comprehensive scrutiny of the 
facts, the Supreme Court found that the Steel 
Trust was not a combination in unreasonable re- 
straint of trade. Endless volumes of testimony, 
covering the entire steel industry, heavy briefs 
and two arguments, followed by months of delib- 
eration by the Supreme Court, were necessary to 
establish and interpret the relevant facts which 
were the basis of the Steel decision. Yet on ex 
parte evidence and after hurried argument Judge 
Anderson passes judgment upon the coal industry, 
and more particularly the relation of the union 
to the industry, as confidently as he might light 
his after-dinner cigar. 

In effect, Judge Anderson rules that to “union- 
ize’ the unorganized fields would unreasonably 
hamper their competitive position. Only anointed 
ignorance could permit itself such a judgment. The 
slightest study of the history of the coal industry 
shows that the competition between West Virginia 
and other fields involves complicated geologic, eco- 
nomic and traffic factors, the influence of concen- 
tration of financial control, the determination of 
absentee owners “thoroughly to control and direct 
the exploitation of natural resources.” (Suffern’s 
Conciliation and Arbitration in Coal Industry, 
p- 107.) Inquiry would reveal the unfair 
competitive advantage secured by West Vir- 
ginia through exploiting labor, and the standing 
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menace of these unorganized fields to the system of 
arbitration and conciliation in other fields. From 
several official investigations, both Congressional 
and state, Judge Anderson might have learned that 
the stabilizing efforts of the union have been re- 
sisted by coercion and organized thuggery. A less 
hasty and dogmatic judge might have found some 
reason for pause in passages in the report of 
Governor Glasscock’s Commission for 1912, which 
describes the system of mine guards as “vicious, 
strife-prompting and un-American.”’ The Senate of 
the United State is even now investigating the 
causes underlying the West Virginia problem, but 
apparently Judge Anderson's feelings supply him 
with ample information. 

We have not mentioned the Clayton Act out of 
deference to the dead. 
tained, that Act will mean that a union is “lawful” 
only in a Pickwickian sense. 

“union” but it cannot “unionize’’! 

However unfounded on the facts of industrial 
life Judge Anderson’s opinion may be it is but an- 
other straw showing which way the wind is blow- 
ing. For, after all, the latest Anderson injunction 
is a natural offspring of the Hitchman and the 
Duplex Cases. And Santa Claus may have more 
gifts in store for labor. The Coronado and Tri- 
City Cases, now before the Supreme Court, may 
further restrict the legal position of unions. These 
warnings had better be heeded. Labor's legal bat- 
tles must continue to be fought. But that cannot 
be all. Despite all the drain upon its energies in 
the mere struggle for existence organized labor 
must equip itself with a constructive program. 
Only thus will it escape from being enmeshed by 
“law.” Only then will it enlist a wider public 
support. The coal industry offers a special chal- 
lenge to the statesmanship of labor. 
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HE general election which is to be held in 

I Canada on December 6th has a signifi- 

cance for the people of the United States 
beyond the normal interest in the affairs of one’s 
nearest neighbor. It is not merely that one party 
seeks to make the recent tariff policy of the United 
States an issue in the Dominion contest. Of more 
general importance is the shift in the basis of 
party organization, and particularly the rise of 
the farmers’ movement, which is distinctly more 
advanced in Canada, in both the economic and 
the political sphere, than it is south of the boun- 
dary line. 

Four distinct parties have entered the lists. The 
party in power, officially termed National Liberal 
and Conservative, is the old Conservative party, 
plus a few Liberals who joined it on the reciprocity 
or the conscription issue, and minus many farmers 
who have left it on the tariff issue. Traditionally 
the party of restricted franchise, high tariff and 
closer imperial relations, it suffered a long eclipse 
after the death of Sir John Macdonald in 1891. 
In 1911, under Sir Robert Borden, it regained 
power by attacking the Taft-Fielding reciprocity 
agreement as dangerous to economic independence, 
national unity and imperial connection. In office 
when the war broke out, the Borden administration 
directed Canada’s effort with a very considerable 
measure of boldness and efficiency, but by the end 
of 1916 personal dissensions, charges of graft and 
discontent against profiteering had lost it popular 
favor. 

Then the military necessity of providing 
stronger reinforcements than voluntary recruiting 
could insure, or the political expediency of ranging 
English-speaking Canada against Quebec on the 
charge of slacking in the war, led the government 
to introduce conscription. The proposal split the 


* Liberals; a War-Time Election act, taking the 


franchise away from all citizens born in the enemy 
countries and naturalized since 1902 and giving it 
to women relatives of overseas men, further armed 
the government. A group of Liberal leaders 
joined Borden, in a coalition or Union government. 
The Military Service act utterly failed to provide 
the expected increase of men, but it did win the 
elections. The Unionist coalition began office 
vigorously, but after 1918 its persistence in retain- 
ing in peace the power given for war purposes, in- 
ternal rivalries, and favors to big interests, notably 
in the attempt to maintain high sugar prices, along 
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The Canadian Elections 


with the general post-war unrest, soon made it the 
most unpopular government in Canadian annals. 
In 1920, Sir Robert Borden resigned, and wag suc- 
ceeded by Arthur Meighen. 

The Liberals, traditionally the party of wider 
franchise, lower tariffs and insistence on Canadian 
self-government, held unbroken power through the 
period of Canada’s greatest development, from 
1896 to 1911. Defeat in 1911, division in 1917, 
the death in 1919 of their incomparable leader, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and the inroads of the farmer 
movement, played havoc with their following. In 
the 1917-1921 parliament, they held sixty-two out 
of sixty-five seats from Quebec and nearly half the 
seats in the three Atlantic provinces, but from 
Ontario they had only a handful, and from all the 
West only two members. A national convention 
in 1919, which drew up a new platform and chose 
William Lyon Mackenzie King as leader, put new 
heart into the party. Of late, the return to the 
fold of most of the Liberals who had supported 
Union, and the mistakes of the government, have 
materially strengthened its position. 

The National Progressive or Farmers’ party is 
the new and disturbing factor. Previous agrarian 
movements in Canada, Grangers and Patrons, were 
largely echoes of United States developments, and 
had little abiding influence. The present move- 
ment is home-grown and firmly based on an econ- 
omic foundation. The farmers of the western 
prairie provinces, who led the way, have built up 
strong cooperative marketing companies, the 
United Grain Growers and the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Elevator Company, which are transform- 
ing western agriculture not merely by the financial 
success of their operations in selling grain and 
livestock and purchasing supplies, but by develop- 
ing a new business capacity, a new solidarity, a 
new sense-of the dignity of farming. From the 
west, the cooperative movement, always on a prov- 
ince-wide, not a merely local basis, spread to the 
east. Since the war, the organized farmers have 
entered politics. Their general purpose was to 
lessen the power wielded by the Canadian tri- 


- umvirate, the manufacturers, the railroads and the 


banks. More specific motives were, in the west, 
resentment against the rejection of reciprocity, 
and, in the east, resentment against the cancelling 
in April, 1918, of the exemption from military 
service promised to farmers’ soris during the 1917 
election,—a promise indispensable for Unionist 
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victory. In three years the organized farmers have 
captured the Ontario and Alberta governments, 
dominated the Saskatchewan, and threatened the 
Manitoba government. In the federal parliament, 
by defections from the Unionists and success in 
bye-elections, they have built up a strong group, 
under the leadership of T. A. Crerar, and now they 
are fighting all aiong the line. 

Labor has not yet developed a common basis 
nor a central organization. But though incoherent, 
the labor movement is steadily gaining strength and 
momentum and will undoubtedly win a fair number 
of city and mining seats. 

The leaders of the three chief parties are all 
Canadian-born, all Ontario men, and all in their 
early or middle forties. Arthur Meighen, farmer's 
son, teacher, lawyer, member for a Manitoba con- 
stituency since 1908, won early recognition in 
parliament by a judicious blending of party service 
and occasional independence. Intellectual keen- 
ness, tremendous industry and thoroughness, an 
austere and iron will, have made him the master 
of his party and a power in parliament. Whenever 
there was a difficult job to be done, a Canadian 
Northern subsidy to be defended, a war times 
election gerrymander to be framed, Winnipeg 
strike leaders to be jailed, Arthur Meighen did the 
work ruthlessly and efficiently, and now has his 
reward, Mackenzie King, grandson of the leader 
of the Upper Canada Reformers before the Rebel- 
lion of 1837, and, like Mr. Meighen, a graduate 
of the University of Toronto, studied further at 
Chicago and Harvard, became Deputy Minister 
of Labor in 1900 and a member of the, Laurier 
Cabinet in 1909. His chief official achievement 
was the enactment of the measure providing for 
compulsory investigation of labor disputes in public 
utilities. While Mr. Meighen is at his best in the 
quick fence of parliamentary debate, Mr. King is 
most effective in the rounder periods of the public 
platform. His wide experience of industrial dis- 
putes and his broad sympathies give him unusual 
equipment for handling the economic difficulties 
which Canada is facing. Both leaders have the 
defects of their qualities. Mr. Meighen’s critics 
insist that his keenness tends to hair-splitting, his 
firmness to intolerance, his assuredness to artro- 
gance, while Mr. King’s critics, if admitting his 
broad sympathies, interpret them as leading him to 
be all things to all men. Thomas Alexander Crerar, 
farmer’s son, teacher, farmer, president of the 
United Grain Growers, became Minister of Agri- 
culture in the Unionist government in 1917, re- 
signing in 1919. His frank and hearty directness, 
his shrewd common sense, his constructive business 
capacity and his genuine social sympathies have 
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won him wide confidence. He has not, however, 
the political experience of either of his fellow lead- 
ers, and Conservative opponents denounce him as 
a reckless visionary. 

Of the issues in the election, both Conservatives 
and Progressives have laid chief emphasis on the 
tariff. ‘The western farmer, seconded less vigor- 
ously by his eastern brother, demands a substantial, 
if gradual, lowering of duties on the instruments of 
production and the necessities of life, including 
food-stufis: free trade with England in five years 
is a further plank rashly inserted in the farmers’ 
platform and not now emphasized. Rural depopu- 
lation, combines and mergers, the unwillingness of 
infant industries ever to grow up, are the chief 
counts in the indictment. The challenge has been 
taken up by the Conservatives. Mr. Meighen is 
seeking to divert attention from the government's 
record, to unite the east against the west and the 
city against the country, by insisting that once more 
the nation’s industry, its unity and even its inde- 
pendent existence are menaced by free trade wreck- 
ers. The Fordney Emergency tariff has played 
into his hands, and is being worked for all it is 
worth as a proof of the impossibility of friendly 
tariff relations and the futility of trusting to 
the United States market. The Liberals hold a 
midway position; their platform, adopted in 1919, 
is substantially the same as the farmers,’ save for 
the free trade with England plank, but an influ- 
ential Montreal wing opposes any reduction, in 
view of international disturbance and the United 
States attitude. The old compromise of a tariff 
for revenue with incidental protection is therefore 
relied upon. The majority of Liberals would favor 
a careful and gradual revision downward, possibly 
including a renewed reciprocity agreement. 

Taxation proposals do not count in the cam- 
paign, aside from the tariff, and aside from an 
academic leaning toward land values taxation by 
some of the farmer leaders. The railway question 
is as yet in the background. The government has 
taken over the Grand Trunk and Canadian North- 
ern systems, comprising practically all the roads in 
the country aside from the Canadian Pacific. The 
roads have not until lately met operating costs, 
much less fixed charges, achieving a deficit in the 
past year of $70,000,000. The farmers, so far at 
least as their platform goes, favor public owner- 
ship. The Conservatives, while including a strong 
public ownership element in Ontario, to which pub. 
licly developed and distributed hydro-electric power 
is the Gospel and Sir Adam Beck its prophet, have 
on the whole been lukewarm; they were led into 
taking over the roads, when they approached 
bankruptcy, by the burden of state guaranteed 
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bonds and the pressure of interests seeking to un- 
load their white elephants upon an accommodating 
public. The Liberals are similarly divided, but the 
official position is in favor of giving public owner- 
ship a full and fair trial. Meanwhile, various fi- 
nancial interests bide the time when incessant defi- 
cits will have cured the public of what they term its 
hobby, and make them ready to listen to bargain 
sale proposals. A government grain pool or 
marketing agency has been proposed by the gov- 
ernment; it is ingeniously devised to divide the 
western farmers and divert them from the tariff 
trail, as well as from the cooperative marketing 
agencies, but thus far it has not succeeded. — 

Imperial relations are not to the fore. Liberal 
and farmer opinion is overwhelmingly opposed to 
imperial centralization and international entangle- 
ments, though sympathetic to the League of Na- 
tions. Mr. Meighen has been traditionally an im- 
perialist, but the influence of Sir Robert Borden 
and Mr. Rowell, and the teaching of experience 
made him stand out this summer, in the Imperial 
Conference, against the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
at the expense of upsetting Mr. Lloyd George’s 
plans and temper, and made him insist upon the 
paramount need of retaining United States friend- 
ship. In the election, any Conservative centraliza- 
tion views will be kept out of sight while the woo- 
ing of Quebec goes on. 

Mr. Crerar is probing into the campaign chests 
of the older parties, or rather into the Conserva- 
tive chest, as Liberal funds appear to be scanty. 
The farmers’ campaign expenses are being raised by 
open and popular subscription in small amounts. 
Whence, Mr. Crerar asks, come the funds for the 
lavish advertising campaign in press and poster 
which the government is carrying on? Thus far, 
he has had no answer. 

Next to the tariff, the government forces are 
trying to make “class rule’’ the issue. The farmers’ 
movement is depicted as a reckless and selfish class 
organization, seeking to impose its will regardless 
of justice or national necessities. The farmers re- 
tort that for a generation the country has been 
ruled by a class and for a class, by lawyers for 
manufacturers, and that it is time for a change. The 
Liberals seize the opportunity to emphasize the 
need of a mediating and moderating influence such 
as historic Liberalism supplies. As a temporary 
expedient, to redress the balance of forces, much 
can be said for the organization of farmers in a 
distinct group, and thus far the farmers’ leaders 
have not demanded any special privileges for 
themselves. It is clear, however, that a permanent 
organization on this basis would provoke counter 
groupings, and tempt each class to a naked pursuit 
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of its own economic interest. Mr. Crerar and 
Ernest. Drury, the farmer Premier of Ontario, 
therefore favor a broadening-out policy, the in- 
clusion in the party ranks of all city-dwellers of 
like views, while other leaders, like J. J. Morrison 
of Ontario and especially H. W. Wood of Alberta, 
fear that disintegration and flabbiness would fol- 
low, and insist on a farmer shibboleth. Mr. 
Meighen has taken advantage of the fact that Mr. 
Wood hailed originally from Missouri to paint 
the western farmers as under American influence, 
though as a matter of fact it has been Eastern 
Canadian and British settlers who have dominated 
the movement. 

The fact that all women are entitled to vote 
for the first time, in this election, and particularly 
the number of three-cornered contests, make the 
outcome extremely uncertain. So far as can be 
judged at present, the Atlantic provinces are likely 
to go strongly Liberal. Quebec, in spite of the 
natural conservatism of a great part of its people, 
and the appeal to tariff sentiment, is likely, for this 
election, to continue Liberal; Mr. Bourassa is not 
entering the lists, and the farmers, though now be- 
gianing to organize, have not yet a strong hold. 
In Ontario, the farmers are likely to come first, 
the Conservatives second, and the Liberals third. 
The farmers should win two-thirds of the prairie 
seats, while the government and the Liberals, with 
a Labor man or two, will probably divide British 
Columbia. The prevalent view at present is that 
no party will have a majority over all, but that the 
Liberals will have the largest group, the Farmers 
second, and the Conservatives third. Three- 
cornered contests in Ontario and Manitoba, and 
the revival of Conservative-Nationalist tactics in 
Quebec, may improve the government’s positton. 
Some time for campaigning remains, and the elec- 
tion may be lost or won in the last two weeks. 

The real interest in the election will come after 
the election. Assuming four groups, what then? 
Whether to form a Cabinet or to carry out a policy. 
some cooperation of groups will be essential. 
Clearly Farmer and Conservative cannot unite. 
The Liberals, if not in control, must be in any 
combination. But with which group? Business 
interests, chiefly Montreal-centred, afe urging and 
preparing, as against the day of government defeat, 
a Liberal-Conservative alliance, perhaps under a 
new leader. The majority of the Liberal members 
and certainly of the rank and file would much 
prefer a Farmer alliance, and the welding of 2 


‘ new Liberal-Progressive party. But that is for to- 


morrow: today each group is playing for its own 
hand. 
O. D. SKELTON. 
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The Great Mark Joke 


ridiculous. She is paying reparation with 

spurious money, the vanishing price of which 
is solemnly recorded on all the great foreign ex- 
change markets, and there is apparently no way to 
stop her. 

When the armistice was signed the German mark 
was worth about seven cents,—say, fourteen for a 
dollar. It now is worth only a fraction of a cent, 
—two hundred more or less for a dollar. The ob- 
vious truth about this phenomenon is obscured by 
a variety of absurd notions, particularly the notion 
that the depreciation of the mark increases the Ger- 
man exporter’s profit and gives him a special ad- 
vantage in the race for foreign trade. Wherein 
this is true it is specious and temporary; that effect 
is possible only so long as the fall of the market in 
London and New York is faster than the rise of 
wages and materials in Germany. If it were more 
than that then every country seeking foreign trade, 
our own included, should proceed at once to debase 
its money. 

No. What the fall of the market actually rep- 
resents is a colossal swindle. It represents theft by 
government on a scale hitherto unimaginable, and 
finance, knowing it to be such, is engaged in pass- 
ing the spurious money. 

Since the armistice Germany has printed and sold 
in the outside world through the agencies of for- 
eign exchange, that is, finance, perhaps sixty bil- 
lions of marks, maybe more. The exact figure 
doesn’t matter. These marks are intrinsically 
worthless. They will not be redeemed. Every 
buyer who does not instantly get rid of them in 
trade makes an involuntary contribution on account 
of German reparation, for as he holds them the 
price falls and his loss is the exact measure of his 
contribution. 

Where will the fall of the mark stop? 

That question has been continually asking for 
three years. The answer has been steadily present 
in the facts. It will stop when the cost of printing 
and selling the mark is greater than its price. What 
finance needs is not a prophet but an expert bank- 
note printer who can say at what price the pro- 
duction of German marks will cease to be profitable 
as an engraving industry. Then it will stop and 
Germany will say to the world: “What are we 
going to do about it?” 

Why shouldn’t she?—or, why wouldn’t you if 
you were Germany? What has she to lose by go- 


i was for Germany to make world finance 


ing bankrupt? The debtor who cannot see his way 
out and lacks besides a conviction of debt will have 
no pride in solvency. 

It is a grotesque matter. Yet this German mark 
is a significant symbol. What it signifies is the 
moral and material impotence of finance. 

Sanctity of debt is the first postulate of finance. 
The thought of a country not paying its bonds fills 
it with horror. But it conducts an enormous traffic 
in German marks, buying them, selling them, pass- 
ing them in the ways of trade, and is thereby acces- 
sory to a fraud of historic proportions. If it is not 
conscious of this fact then it is convicted besides of 
utter stupidity. 


It says: ‘What can finance do? It is help- 
less.” 
Just so. In the greatest financial crisis of the 


world, finance is helpless. It is not responsible. It 
is without authority. It waits for the event to 
happen instead of going to meet it, 

Mr. Hoover says: “The great banks of issue 
are the guardians of stability in currencies. It would 
appear to me that these institutions,—the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Bank of England, of France, 
of Amsterdam, Italy, Spain, etc.,—could well con- 
sider that it is within their province to concert 
some unofficial plan leading to the re-establsh- 
ment of ... the primary conditions of economic 
life.” 

But finance has no background for that task. Its 
pretensions have broken down. It was never able 
to rationalize men’s pursuit of economic ends; 
never seriously contemplated that responsibility. It 
called impractical visionaries those who talked 
aforetime of stabilizing the dollar or any unit of 
money in order to eliminate those price panics 
which periodically convulsed the economic world 
because there was no constant relation between the 
volume of money in circulation and the volume of 
business doing. You couldn't eliminate fluctuations, 
said finance. You wouldn't if you could. You were 
crazy to think so. 

The one great obstacle to a rational reform of 
the money mechanism before the war was the 
preference of finance for its own anarchic way. 
Well, now it is caught in the whirlwind and can- 
not imagine what will happen. It prays to be let 
down whole and calls upon Heaven to witness that 
it started nothing, did nothing to anybody, and is 
the victim of circumstances. That is well true. 
Therein occurs the indictment. 
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To the problem of financing the war it brought 
nothing newer than the ancient thought of kings, 
which was to debase the currency. To the prob- 
lem of reparation its relation: was that: of Pontius: 
Pilate, silent witness of preposterous things. It 
gave itself to a post-war mania for speculation that 
brought the money balloon to the bursting point. 
Through the uproar of deflation it intoned the 
economic law of its faith and being. The law is 
this: ‘First is as first does. Self-interest is the 
divine principle. Jump! Devil get the sillies.” 
And now, as to the aggregate consequences of the 
war and the peace, as to all the money ruin found 
in the world, its fundamental suggestion is thrift/ 
People shall consume less, produce more and pay 
their debts for the sake of their credit. The idea 
is sound. ~It could be trusted to produce its effect 
in time to come if people would only consecrate 
their lives to it. Finance wonders why people are 
as they are, so frivolous and. unthrifty, so deter- 
mined to kick against the pricks, It appears to won- 
der only very mildly about what is in their minds. 

All this time in the conglomerate mind certain 
questions have been formulating. They rise— 

From the spectacle of a world in financial chaos, 
money ruined, and at the same time equipped as 
never before in the lifetime of man with the phys- 
ical means to produce actual wealth. 

From the experience, more or less common in the 
last three years, that when finance is powerless to 
effect the exchange of goods between people, busi- 
ness nevertheless may still be profitably transacted 
on the plan of simple barter. — 

From the irony that three years after the 
armistice, two years after the peace, the only defi- 
nite plan for restoring trade that finance has 
evolved is the Ter Meulen scheme which provides 
that governments shall issue bonds to aid imports 
and exports and guarantee their traders against 
loss, leaving finance nothing to do but keep the 
books and collect its profit. 

From the notorious failure of finance to effect 
anything workable in respect of settlements with 
Germany, witness the fact that the one solid 
achievement so far in the affair of German repara- 
tion lies between France and Germany wherein one 
agrees to give and the other to receive goods,— 
actual goods,—in lieu of money payments. This is 
not a financial transaction at all. It was done in- 
dependently of finance, independently of the 
Reparations Commission. 

The questions are these: 

How important is finance? 

Are its sanctions vital? 

Is solvency in the financial sense a mode or a 
principle ? 
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Wherein is the good of all people bound up 
with the sanctity of debt? 

Is it fair or. feasible for-those who loaned in- 
flated’ war dollars to require payment in deflated 
peace dollars worth twice as much in buy- 
ing power? 

If finance expects the whirlwind to set it down 
gently it must face these questions and deal with 
their implications. And American finance particu- 
larly will have to see light in strange places. Its 
self-deceptions are absurd. It behaves as if Ger- 
many were going to pay, though in Wall Street you 
would not find one in a thousand believing it priv- 
ately: as if a funding of the Allied debt to the 
United States were equivalent to payment: as if 
those former associates ‘in war who owe this coun- 
try eleven billions of dollars were not increasingly 
obsessed by the thought that America must cancel 
or on some ground forgive the debt: as if any- 
body could imagine such a debt being paid by peo- 
ple who think it oppressive. 

In a perfectly fatuous way American finance be- 
haves as if the frenzy of exchange and the sickness 
of trade were financial questions and the matter of 
the Allied debt to the United States a political 
question, whereas it is all one very complex forma- 
tion of trouble and needs to be acted upon with all 
the financial, political and moral skill we have. 

What shall be done about the great international 
war debts is the basic question, politically and 
financially. Until it is settled the economic world 
will linger in a state of delirium. Great Britain, 
France, Italy, et al, owe the United States govern- 
ment a fabulous sum. They cannot pay unless they 
collect a fabulous sum from Germany. Germany 
has been paying in spurious money. And finance is 
powerless. It is powerless because it is passive. 
It has no daring to shape events. It lets them 
happen. It permitted the present to happen all as 
itis. So now it is leaving the future to bring itself 
to pass. . It is for converting the eleven billions of 
the I O U’s of our former war associates into long 
term bonds, for that is what you do for a creditor 
that cannot pay. It is for lending Europe enor- 
mous additional sums of credit, for that is what 
you do for an insolvent who already owes you so 
much that you cannot afford to let him go. 

If you suggest that the United States might 
rescue Europe in a much simpler way,—that is, by 
tearing up those eleven billions of I O U’s, pro- 
vided Europe at the same time agreed to settle 
her internal accounts in a rational manner, Amer- 
ican finance says that is a political matter. It can- 
not have anything to do with it. Indeed, it hap- 
pens to share with conservative politicians the 
opinion that there is no popular sentiment toward 
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forgiving the debt. Why, after all, should the 
United States be expected to pay the German in- 
demnity? That is what it would amount to in 
the end. 

This in Wall Street, from American finance, that 
has passed in this country many billions of those 
spurious German marks! The loss thereon is an 
original gift of new money to the German repara- 
tion fund. And moreover, when the United 
States lends Europe new capital on top of a debt 
already so large as to be uncollectable, which is 
what finance proposes to do, and is in fact doing, 
that is just as much paying the German indemnity 
as to wipe off the slate a sum of capital already 
gone. 

“That may be,” says finance. “No matter. Why 
argue? Nobody knows what will happen. Many 
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things settle themselves if you let them alone.” 

It has no plan but this. 

If a moment came when the American govern- 
ment could trade a dangerous war debt for a moral 
triumph in world diplomacy it would not dare, 
with finance aloof, meticulous, minding only the 
things that are Caesar’s, and waiting,—waiting for 
governments to balance their budgets, for profits 
to be untaxed, for labor to become reconciled, for 
economic law to be vindicated. It ‘waits in the 
whirlwind. It will wait for the German mark 
bubble to burst. It will wait until the bitter thought 
of repudiation has crystallized in the minds of 
debtor nations. Will it wait until the altar of 
Baal is cast down and the grove is cut down that 
was by it? 

GARET GARRETT. 


Coney Island for Battered Souls 


of it. For if they were conscious of the 

condition they could not be happy un- 
der the treatment Coney offers, which is: super- 
battering. 

Souls battered by what? you ask. By life; by 
our industrial civilization; and most of all, by the 
conditions human beings must endure if they 
choose to dwell in the city. At Coney we eat 
our “hot dogs” bathed in mustard; a pot of the 
arsenical looking stuff stands on the counter and 
the customer trowels it out to his own taste. It 
is the rite most frequently performed; and it is 
symbolic of the place. A palate dulled with con- 
diments must be over-stimulated before it can taste 
at all. A mind buffeted by the whirlwind of life 
in New York, assaulted by the roar of machinery, 
dizzied by the pace at which we spin along, learns 
to regard a shout as the normal tone, and cannot 
hear with comfort anything less strident. 

So Coney is the place where people are shouted 
at for their own pleasure, enjoying both new 
noises and the extra loudness. Come for a walk 
down our chief street, and let me show you what 
I mean. The very architecture roars at you. The 
entrance to an amusement park must not be an 
entrance merely; it should be the gigantic round 
face of a man, with enormous staring eyes and a 
gaping mouth through which the crowds can pass. 
Failing this, it should be a section of the Swiss 
Alps, with a real waterfall. If our architectural 
scheme requires pillars—lo! they are barber poles. 
The final word in exterior decoration is a big mir- 
ror set into the wall, and surrounded by the same 
gilt moulding in bas-relief which isto be found 


B ATTERED, that is, without being aware 





along the tops of the animals’ cages at the circus. 

And not only our eyes, but our ears are the sub- 
ject of assault and battery. No Coney peanut 
roaster is a peanut roaster without a whistle, 
querulous and incessant. The balloons we buy for 
our children remain rotund only while pinched 
shut; when released they collapse with the wail of 
a dying pig. Thousands of automobiles move 
slowly up and down the street and blow their horns 
continuously, just because it is Coney. Let your 
car stand empty by the curb and twenty-seven of 
every hundred passers-by will sound your klaxon. 
The merry-go-round has an artificial xylophone 
player which is nearly as horrible as the real thing. 
We dot our landscape with dance-halls where the 
jazz goes fourteen hours a day. After all this, 
for novelty we import into bedlam a brass band 
and have a free concert! Even while it is in pro- 
gress, observe any of our hundreds of busy mer- 
chants and you will see his lips moving as he in- 
cessantly chants his wares. He does not watch to 
see if anyone is listening; and indeed, no one 
ever is. 

But the street is too tame to hold the true 
Coney Islander long. Let us equip ourselves with 
hot dog sandwiches, peanuts and Babylonian 
bricks of incredibly tough popcorn, and seek the 
chance to live dangerously. 

A chief pleasure of battered souls, one notices 
at once, is battered bodies. Here is a device where 
half a dozen of us sit in a flat-bottomed bowl and 
fall downhill, around curves, against posts, whirl- 
ing at dizzy speed, jolted, sick and happy. Fur- 
ther on we do the same thing without the inter- 
vention of the bowl, sliding in a polished chute. 
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Probably the pleasure of the latter comes from 
wondering about slivers. . . . After you have done 
any of these things, you stand and watch other 
people repeating your agonies, and seeing them 
ridiculous you have all the contemptuous superior- 
ity of a new fledged sophomore hazing a fresh- 
man. There are floors which revolve and toss pe- 
destrians off by centrifugal force. There is a sec- 
tion which has waves and you coast along in a 
wheeled-chair, somewhat as do the Hawaiian surf- 
board riders. Any Freudian could make a good 
dream interpretation of another device, where you 
sit in a gondola and swoop down a long hill into 
the sea. There are vertical Ferris wheels, hori- 
zontal Ferris wheels, and magnificent Ferris 
wheels which are both at once. When you see our 
patient, rather sad-faced crowd gazing upward at 
these aerial toys and waiting in long lines for the 
chance to escape from reality by yielding them- 
selves to the embrace of brutal and inscrutable 
machinery, you can understand the impulse which 
animated Daedalus, Icarus and the Wright 
Brothers. 

All our pleasures are violent; but sometimes, as 
in the Eden Musee, the violence is in repose. The 
staring, life-sized wax-works are exactly as they 
have always been, though the show is brightened 
with new groups from time to time. We have 
the trial and execution of Edith Cavell, now, and 
a dreadful opium den, “a replica of one on the 
Barbara [sic] Coast.” There is “Charlie Chaplin 
in Flirtation,” and W. G. Harding, with a footnote 
explaining that he is President of the United 
States. The Eden Musee is generous, and fills 
its windows with enticing specimens of the glories 
within. On one side is ‘“The Eagle’s Nest,” with 
a huge and dusty eagle seeking to carry off a baby 
which lies in perilous passivit? on a rock. But 
father is there, and he simply will not tolerate this 
sort of thing. Looking like a movie hero, he de- 
fends baby with an axe, while mother crouches 
approvingly in the background. In the other win- 
dow Pharaoh's daughter discovers the infant 
Moses among the bulrushes, and does so with an 
expression of ironical contempt which seems to 
indicate that she knows what a nuisance babies are. 

Let no one tell you that Americans are lacking 
in historical sense. This may be true in some 
parts, but not at Coney, which has its monument 
to the past, all complete with commemorative tab- 
let. It is a roller coaster enterprise on the wall 
of which is lettered the fact that “This Ride is a 
Memorial to Lamarcus A. Thompson, the Inven- 
tor of Gravity Rides, Who Built on This Loca- 
tion the First Gravity Ride Ever Built.” The let. 
tering goes on to a canny argument that you run 
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little risk if you embark. It is “as safe as forty 
years of constant experience can make a ride.” 
Methinks the gentleman doth protest too much. 

Most of us, however, do not need his reassur- 
ance. The roller coaster, diversified into a score 
of forms and titles, is one of our most popular 
means of self-battery. Look above the roofs in 
any direction and you will see their long-legged 
trestles. Their roar, like a surf, is a continuous 
obligato to the terrified screams of the happy pas- 
sengers. If you pay your ten cents and sit in one 
of the wooden cars» like a coffin with seats, you 
will see signs everywhere: “Don’t Stand Up! Hold 
Your Hat!” Both these rulings are disregarded. 
Every day straw hats are lost, to the quantity of 
six heaping bushel baskets, and from time to time 
a young man stands up and is killed by an over- 
head beam. Then the machinery is halted and 
the subdued revelers sit and wait while the body 
is brought in and whisked out of sight. Presently 
off we go again, for after all, there are plenty of 
young men. The bright face of danger is none 
the less alluring because one in ten thousand has 
gazed upon Medusa and died. 

Are you thinking that we have forgotten some- 
thing? No; the sea is still there. It is patient 
and will wait until we have eaten our popcorn, 
shot at the leaping tin rabbits, been photographed 
in the dummy automobile and played a game of 
checkers with the little old man—ten cents if he 
beats you, nothing if you win. 

At one end our street suddenly falls away into 
the open gray slope of the beach. Here you may 
stand on a hot Sunday in July and see no single 
unoccupied spot as large as a copy of the Police 
Gazette. Instead, like a peck of spilled beads, 
there are heads and heads, with occasional um- 
brellas and here and there bare legs waving help- 
lessly upside down as the sportive young men 
“rough-house” each other. Fourteen thousand 
persons have used the municipal bath-house in a 
single day, but this is not enough and it is being ex- 
panded. Thousands more use the private facili- 
ties, where the prices go up or down according to 
the hour of the day and the day of the week—a 
perfect example of the beneficent law of supply 
and demand. 

On a day when the muggy heat wraps itself 
lovingly around you, stops your breath and makes 
the blood pound in your temples, the surf is spat- 
tered with bathers like a seal herd off the Aleutian 
Islands. Generally speaking, we do not swim. We 
jump up and down, we splash, we exhibit our 
handsome forms to a crowd of strangers. Of the 
total time we spend in bathing suits we are in the 
water perhaps a fifth. The true delight is.in get- 
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ting your clothes off, in feeling the sand between 
your toes, in having about you no pockets, no 
subway tickets, no memoranda. Mankind has in- 
habited the earth five hundred thousand years, 
worn clothing a tenth as long, and we made that 
clothing hideous and uncomfortable only the other 
day, so to speak. It is no wonder that some un- 
regenerate souls are glad to get rid of the novelty. 

As you count the heads upon the beach, you will 
see that the hair on most of them is black. Coney 
is one more place from which the native Yankee 
stock has retreated before the fierce tide of the 
south European and Oriental. Most of the names 
above the doors of our amusement places are Jew- 
ish. It is a fascinating spectacle to see a young 
girl swinging modishly through the throng, hair 
bobbed, skirts short, heels high, beaded bag ex- 
actly the proper size and cut, robin’s egg blue 
sweater knitted in wide mesh to show the fascinat- 
ing pink beneath—and her face, in cheek-bones 
and contour, the face of the peasants in their huts 
among the Balkans. The International Eugenic 
Congress has decided that the melting pot doesn’t 
melt, but Helene—whose mother’s name was 
Yashyanka—knows better. Her aunt back in 
Bulgaria has never seen a bathtub, cannot read or 
write, and sews up her children every autumn for 
the winter, while Helene is a cash girl at Bulger’s 
Big Store, has seen eighty-six installments of The 
Risks of Ruth in the movies and buys the Eve- 
ning Journal every night... . 

The Coney crowd, once or twice removed from 
Europe, has only partially digested the Anglo- 
Saxon Puritanism which forms the framework of 
American manners. The love-making on the 
beach when the policeman is not looking, is as ar- 
dent as it is indifferent to stares and giggles. Af- 
ter all, youth must seek its own; if society fails 
to provide solitude, society must learn to look the 
other way. 

No American scene is complete without an in- 
congruity; at Coney it is the seaside park. You 
come upon it suddenly at the end of our dirty 
white street. Within a thick hedge there is a level 
greensward. Huge trees shade its borders; like 
all respectable parks it has flowers and rubbish 
cans. But with us who go to Coney the park is 
not popular. Not enough jazz. Too quiet. You 
can see an old park anywhere, but Coney is the 
place of the hot dogs, the dance pavilions, the 
African dodger, the ring toss with its prizes of 
candy and kewpie dolls. The park department has 
done its bit for Puritanism with its absurd sign: 
“Persons in Bathing Suits Not Allowed in This 
Park.” Except on the warmest days it is need- 
less. 
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Among New Yorkers of the better sort (as the 
ad men say) there are some, with a shamefaced 
love of Coney, who will insist to you on the beauty 
of the island at night. In the daytime, they ex- 
plain, it is garish and soiled. But when the 
stars are out, and the kindly purple wing of night 
wipes away the grime, and the little yellow elec- 
tric lamps, looped and festooned above you, burn 


with a soft radiance in the moist summer air—ah, 
then!... 
I deny it. I deny your right to abjure Coney 


before sunset and accept it thereafter. For at 
both times the essential meaning of the place is 
the same. The bands go wheezing on with the 
same tunes. The solemn-eyed dancers shuffle end- 
lessly, cheek by jowl. The motion picture palaces 
flicker away with their machine-made triangle 
plays. The barkers, so much overrated by our 
writers of popular fiction, bellow their ten-word 
messages as drearily at one time as another, with- 
out an ounce of wit to the ton. No; if you em- 
brace Coney, it should be a marriage, not a pla- 
tonic courtship after dark. 

Let us not stay to see the lights come on, for I 
would show you the loveliest thing that Coney has 
to offer, and it is far away. Just as the sun sets, 
we will mount the concfete stairway to track D 
and take our train. As you jam your way in with 
a thousand others close-packed until your feet 
hardly touch the floor, and as the city-bound ex- 
press shoots onward, taking curves and switches 
without a pause, you will be able to realize better 
why our islanders’ nerves are jaded and must have 
thrill upon thrill for their titillation. 

Presently we slacken speed and move up a long 
slope out of the tunnel upon a bridge. Push past 
the fat Jewess with the baby and get to the win- 
dow. Far across the river, shrouded in violet 
haze, lies the City, against a sky of pearl and sil- 
ver and purple. Row on row the lighted windows 
go up, here in flat cliffs like squared-off stalagmites, 
there in slender towers. It seems incredible that 
insignificant man should have erected these mighty 
bulwarks which glow in the sunset and should have 
filled them with the myriad activities of his com- 
plex life. Yet he has done so; has played Fran- 
kenstein for a pale stone monster which has turned 
upon him and destroyed him. . Destroyed 
him, at least, to the extent that Coney and the 
things of Coney have come to mean a consumma- 
tion to him. 

“K’nalstee,” says the guard, and two hundred 
creatures in the image of God shove and pant 
and mutter-as they crowd out of the airless car 
into the airless station. 


Bruce BLIveEN. 
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Friends Among the Children 


in Russia 


N a small room at the end of a long dark cor- 

ridor on the third floor of a vermin-infested 
Bolshevik hotel, littered with discarded mats and 
accumulations of dirt, is the office of the Quaker 
Relief Work in Moscow. If you are familiar with 
present Moscow customs and will make your way 
thither some time between eleven and one at 
night, you presumably will find the head of the 
Russian work, Mr. Watts, a keen man of wiry 
build, about thirty-five years old, with strong, 
friendly eyes. He will tell you about the activi- 
ties of the Friends in Russia. 

At once you will learn that all their present 
work is carried on in behalf of the children, that 
up to September of this year they have confined 
their efforts largely to the Moscow district, but 
that now they are sending an American, Miss 
Haines, into the famine zone on the Volga and 
are planning soon to help the children of Petro- 
grad. In the past the difficulty has been that the 
need in Moscow was so tremendous that far more 
supplies were necessary for that city alone than 
they could possibly furnish. 

Ever since their work was started, the Quakers 
have been hampered by lack of funds. England 
has raised only about two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, the American Relief Administration 
has granted supplies worth about one hundred and 
fifty thousand, and the remaining American con- 
tributions have been entirely inadequate. The re- 
sult is that Mr. Watts must sit down each month, 
calculate very closely the amount of supplies avail- 
able for distribution during the coming thirty 
days, and then apportion what there is as best he 
can. The list of all the institutions with the chil- 
dren that are credited to each by the Soviet au- 
thorities is checked up by the number which he 
or his assistants have actually found in them. 
Then, knowing approximately what food each in- 
stitution has, the supplies at hand are given where 
there is the greatest need. ' 

Hundreds of children in Russia are developing 
tuberculosis each week because they lack the most 
vital necessities of an adequate diet. Except for 
the babies, the children receive from the govern- 
ment absolutely no ration of milk, and it is to sup- 
ply this deficiency that the Quakers have establish- 
ed twenty milk stations through which they at- 
tempt to feed sixteen thousand. None come to 
the feeding points as is the case in the work of 
the American Relief Administration, but each milk 
depot sends its product to the nearest children’s 
institution. For'this work the Quakers supply al- 
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together an average of one hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand tins of milk a month. 

Owing to the famine and the constant shipment 
of supplies to the starving districts, the govern- 
ment allowance of food and soap for the children 
has decreased materially in the past few months. 
For instance, in the matter of soap the Soviet to- 
day can furnish only one-eighth of a pound per 
child a month, whereas half a year ago it gave 
double this amount. The result has been that the 
supplies of the Friends have often made the dif- 
ference between life and death for thousands. 
During May, June, and July 100,560 pounds of 
soap were distributed by them to the school chil- 
dten of Moscow. There were thousands who re- 
ceived none, even though it seemed best to supply 
the barest minimum necessary to cleanliness wher- 
ever any was given out. 

Mr. Watts believes that the Bolsheviks have 
been friendly to his organization partly because 
it extends relief through Bolshevik institutions 
rather than to individuals directly. Furthermore, 
throughout the war, in every country in which the 
Friends have carried on their activities, they have 
had a clean record of straightforward humani- 
tarian service untinged by political motives. In 
Moscow they have not hesitated to use Communist 
workers, which fact doubtless facilitates their deal- 
ings with the government. At any rate, they have 
received remarkable cooperation from the Soviets. 
Their workers are permitted to travel everywhere 
in Russia without charge or hindrance. Such 
things as gasoline, oil, warehouses, office and liv- 
ing accommodations have been furnished free. In 
some cases, even the salaries of Russian helpers 


-have been paid. 


One comes away from repeated interviews with 
Mr. Watts feeling that after all there is a good deal 
to be said in favor of the present Russian régime. 
His testimony is strong evidence of what the Bol- 
sheviks are attempting to do for the younger gen- 
eration. He states that he would as soon send 
his own child to a Bolshevik home as to a board- 
ing school’in England. Since he or his assistants 
have delivered 2,626 orders to various children’s 
institutions, he has had an opportunity to study 
their work as has no other foreigner in Russia. 
His testimony, therefore, cannot be lightly dis- 
regarded. Moreover, he believes that there is no 
immorality connected with any of the children’s 
homes and, so far as he has been able to discover, 
no dishonesty in the management. In not a single 
known case have his supplies been sold on the 
public market. Numbers of people have reported 
such dishonesty, but in every case where the mat- 
ter was investigated—and Mr. Watts has spared 
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no pains to run down every such rumor—it has 
been found that the supplies were of a different 
brand from that given out by the Friends. He 
has even begged all those who have reported such 


incidents to him, as well as those hostile to the. 


Soviets, to use every effort to discover a case in 
which Quaker supplies have been misappropriat- 
ed, and he has still to uncover the first one. At 
the very least this indicates that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the food reaches the children. 
The Bolshevik government has publicly stated 
that in Russia the children come first, that, as 
long as there is not enough food for all, the chil- 
dren shall have a priority claim. More money is 
spent on education and food for them than ever 
All the work for children under 
three years is directed by the Department of 
Motherhood and Infancy under the Commissioner 
of Health. The Department of Education has 
the oversight of those above that age, provided 
they are free from serious illness. In the latter 
case they are sent to one of the health hospitals. 
If they have incipient tuberculosis, for instance, 
they go to the Forest Schools of which there are 
thirty-two in Moscow alone, conducted by the City 
Health Department. There the children remain 
for six months while being instructed in those rules 
of living which arrest the preliminary stages of 
tuberculosis. The children at these institutions 
wear the barest minimum of clothing—loose fitting 
drawers—during the summer months to increase 
the area of the body which is exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun. They are kept constantly in the 
open air and the sunlight. The beneficial effect 
of such treatment is shown by the fact that despite 
the meagre rations, they improve rapidly in health 
and weight. In 1918, for instance, there was an 
average gain of 1.3 kilograms in six months; in 
the winter of 1919-20, 1.9 kilograms; and in the 
summer of 1920, 2.3 in the same period of time. 
At all the schools and colonies the children elect 
their own executive committees.. As far as pos- 
sible they are taught to assist in the necessary 
work connected with the institution. They have 
their own gardens in which to raise vegetables. 
They make their own beds, sweep the floors, and 
work in the kitchen. They are taught reading 
and writing, arithmetic and geography, besides 
manual training and domestic science. Often there 
is a photographic department in which the chil- 
dren take, develop, and print their own pictures; 
they may have their own press and publish a school 
paper. In the natural science courses the children 
make extensive studies of the animal and bird life 
of the neighborhood and are required to prepare 
detailed notebooks with drawings of the various 
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animals and insects that they have seen, accom- 
panied by written descriptions of how these crea- 
tures live. Each child takes great pride in his 
own book and there is great rivalry in producing 
the best one. Indeed, nature study is probably 
the most successful of all the subjects taught in 
the Forest Schools. 

It is most interesting to watch the children as 
the supplies from the Quakers’ automobile are 
being delivered. They throng about Mr. Watts, 
looking up to him as a hero who is bringing them 
presents from abroad. In fact he is the idol not 
only of the children but also of the teachers, many 
of whom can hardly understand why a foreigner 
should be willing to endure the deprivations of 
Moscow when he might enjoy the luxuries of Eng- 
land. In many cases the supplies are taken, weigh- 
ed, and the receipt for them signed, by one of 
the children who is the elected representative of 
the others. Villages composed entirely of insti- 
tutions of one kind and another for children have 
also been established by the Bolsheviks. In these 
places the young people elect their own representa- 
tive as mayor, and have their own village council. 
In fact, the entire village is planned and rum by 
the children. As far as one can observe, it seems 
to be much cleaner, more healthful, and to 
have more social advantages than the ordinary 
adult Russian village. All of this responsibility 
seems to create considerable independence and ini- 
tiative on the part of the children. There are al- 
ways teachers in evidence, but they try to cooper- 
ate and direct affairs unobtrusively rather than 
to assert their prerogative of authority. 

The Bolsheviks prohibit any direct religious 
teaching in the various children’s institutions ex- 
cept the explanation of the significance of the vari- 
ous religious holidays. Each child is permitted 
to wear his baptismal cross, to have a religious 
ikon or picture, and to attend church if he de- 
sires. 

Of course, it is quite possible that Mr. Watts 
overlooks some of the evil effects of the present 
régime and overemphasizes the good that the Bol- 
sheviks are doing. But even admitting that his 
report is one-sided and that the scores of insti- 
tutions seen by the writer are exceptional, it can- 
not be denied that the Bolsheviks, both in their 
literature and public statements, emphasize their 
desire to place the children first. Bad methods 
have undoubtedly been used by them, and their 
minds and theories have been warped by an environ- 
ment created by Tsaristic autocracy, but we must 
still acknowledge what they are attempting to do 
for the children of Russia. Credit should be given 
them for regarding as all-important the child and 
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his welfare, a policy too often lacking in our capi- 
talistic states. 

Whatever we may think about the Bolsheviks 
and the desirability of their elimination, Ameri- 
cans should be glad that an organization such as 
the Quakers’ is attempting to help the children 
of Russia. So far, their work has been but the 
barest beginning of what could and ought to be 
done. Those of us who really desire to help the 
Russian people can express our feelings in no bet- 
ter way than by making generous contributions to 
the American Friends’ Relief Committee. It is 
to be hoped that very substantial. sums will be 
forthcoming to continue this work during the long 
winter months when so many thousands of chil- 
dren will inevitably face cold, hunger and disease. 

Jerome Davis. 








What Shall the Poor Girl 
Wear? 


GREAT mercantile house, known round the 

globe, has ordered its saleswomen to net 
their bobbed hair and let it grow. Another retail 
establishment throws a fit about “lightened” hair. 
A whole chorus of insurance companies, financial 
houses and accounting establishments finds time to 
sing a song about short skirts, silk stockings and 
transparent blouses. All agree, 

“Business women should dress as simply and in- 
conspicuously as possible.’ 

Should they? Why? 

It has taken me years to get to the point of ie 
ing that question. But now I do ask it, houdly: 

“Why should a girl dress like a nun just because 
she works for a living?” 

Why shouldn’t she wear as pretty, silly clothes 
i as the girl who stays at home to help mother? 
ee Earrings and strapped toes and high heels and 
strings of barbaric beads and everything else. 

4 If you put it on the ground of simplicity for all 
girls and all women—why, that’s another matter. 
Maybe so and maybe not so. But the idea that red 
and orange and nasturtium yellow and aster purples 
belong to the girl whose allowance comes from her 
father, while navy blue and dark brown are the 
colors for a girl whose pay envelope comes from 

i / her typewriter—this seems to me not fair at all. 
| ? Why should a business girl be restricted to the 
. type of costume that no woman ever turns her 
{ head to look after on the street? 
ze: If she is saleswoman in a retail store, the case 
OME is different, I grant you. She must wear black to 
a, avoid competing with the goods. Selling is the 
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object. Nothing must distract attention from the 
article she holds out in her white, well-groomed 
hands. I would give salesgirls coats as gay as 
dahlias and hats like flamingoes to wear back and 
forth to work, that the black of their frocks may 
not shadow their souls. 

Girls who click the typewriter in serried rows 
under the indirect lighting system that has replaced 
daylight in offices, girls who figure other people's 
money behind bank gratings, and girls who file 
divers papers in complicated systems, all girls who 
have tiresome jobs in drab offices, would far better 
wear buttercup yellow and apple green and all the 
flaming colors of the sunrise they never see, in- 
stead of the “suitable” clothes wished onto them. 
If they like, that is. If a girl prefers to dress like 
a rainy day, why, that again is another matter. 
But it isn’t they, it is their employers who want 
them to look like the outside of the cloud that con- 
ceals its silver lining. 

During this present wave of firing for bobbed 
hair and general grouching over girls’ naughty 
clothes, I have\been doing a heap of thinking. And 
I have been thinking, not about the girls, but about 
the employers. In a technical banking magazine 
which it is my ill-fortune to read, I found between 
an article on trade acceptances and one on the 
duties of the bank farm agent, an essay on how 
women in financial houses should dress. Several 
bankers gave their views but not their names. One 
stated the matter thus: 

“Girls who wear gay clothes to business are too 
distracting to the young men in the office. We 
are letting them out as fast as we can fill their 
positions.” 

Letting who out? The young distracted men? 

No. Letting the girls out. 

Another said, 

“They think too much about their clothes.” 

A third averred, 

“They think too much about getting married.” 

The accusations are not, you notice, that the 
gayly dressed damsels talk too much about clothes 
and marriage or that they waste the firms’ time 
or make mistakes. It is their alleged thoughts that 
are unsatisfactory. 

Most employers feel more comfortable about 4 
girl with thin hair and big teeth, who forgets to 
powder her nose. A boss will tell you gravely that 
such a one thinks only of her work. How the 
dickens does he know what she is thinking about? 
What he really means is that she doesn’t tempt 
even his unconscious mind to amorous thoughts. 
He feels safe with her. Safe. Safe. 

Now is it true that a spring chicken who shows 
her thin shoulder blades through flesh-colored 
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georgette (washed out at night in the handbasin 
with tinted soap) or a smiling chunky who cuts her 
sleeves halfway to the shoulder, cannot tap her 
letters or figure her balance or hold her tongue 
when she is called down for another fellow’s mis- 
takes? Does efficiency choose always to dwell in 
blue serge? I doubt it. 

When women first began to go after their polit- 
ical and economic rights, they laid aside their right 
to feminine personality. The pioneer doctors and 
lawyers and Wall Street women wore black suits 
and white collars and plain felt hats. These seemed 
to them the symbols of freedom and responsibility. 
They were penetrating into what they themselves 
thought was man’s world and they made themselves 
as much like men as they could. 

In somewhat the same way, during the war, 
women who did war work, wore uniforms modeled 
after men’s uniforms. Going into what had been 
thought to be wholly a man’s world of belligerency, 
they sought to reassure men by wearing the symbol 
of militarism. 

Most men prefer a woman thus to adapt her 
costume to the business world, although she must 
be careful not to overstep the line and be “man- 
nish.” These men like a woman to be frilly and 
fluffy at home and in the evening. They want the 
women they meet socially to be very “feminine,” 
but they are resentful, because vaguely disturbed, 
when a woman dares be “feminine” in the down- 
town world which they still think is their exclusive 
property. They cannot stand having about them 
women who are obviously women and not imitation 
men. Not real men in line for promotions and 
salary raises and likely to holler at being passed 
over; but passive, sexless creatures grateful for 
being underpaid and overworked and convinced 
that the boss and God are always right. 

Headliner business women wear simple and un- 
ostentatious costumes because they can afford to 
buy the very best models and because by the time 
they are headliners they are beyond the rainbow 
age. But Twinkletoes, earning fifteen a week, has 
one dress at a time for church, office and picnic. 
If there is any zip in the child, that one dress is 
going to be the liveliest’she can achieve. We would 
like her to be Twinkletoes before breakfast and 
after supper, but Sobersides in the street car and 
office. But she has not money enough for two 
costumes nor experience enough for two personali- 
ties. She chooses—thank God—to be Twinkletoes 
down town as well as up town. And risk being 


fired for distracting young men in offices. 

For my part I am glad the grouchy, prosperous 
employers cannot suppress her youthful folly. | 
adore the elusive beauty and silly gayety of young 
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things coming and going from work. I enjoy their 
round, firm bodies; their prétty, much-shown legs; 
pale, rouged faces, vanity cases and dangling bags; 
white satin skirts and swedters knitted in the sub- 
ways; and the fur coats they shouldn’t have af- 
forded. It seems incredible that these foolish 
little creatures, many of whom have not yet got 
their growth, are working seven and eight hours 
a day at jobs with which no human being born to 
live and love should be content. Along Nassau 
Street and John Street and close to Wall Street it- 
self, women’s wear shops are thrusting their 
windows out among the men’s hat and cane stores. 
Lace collars, embroidered chemises, red tams and 
even bold pink nighties bear witness that the fi- 
nancial: world no longer belongs to men alone. 

At noon the girl workers hurry along the gray, 
stone-walled canyons, gay as a crocus bed in the 
spring sunshine, chattering like squirrels, and heed- 
less as a bunch of puppies. 
ing the modest and durable frock recently recom- 
mended by fourteen clergymen. They are girls first 
and working girls second. 

Women of brains and courage pushed their way 
into these frowning buildings, and women of force 
and determination hold the big woman jobs in the 
financial districts. But the silly little flapper has 
dared to dress as she fashionably pleases in Wall 
Street itself and powder her nose right under her 
employer’s frown. She is the bravest of them all. 

Mary ALDEN Hopkins. 


Not one in ten is wear- 


April Mortality 


Rebellion shook an ancient dust, 
And bones bleached dry of rottenness 
Said: Heart, be bitter still, nor trust 
The earth, the sky, in their bright dress. 


Heart, heart, dost thou not break to know— 
This anguish thou wilt bear alone? 

We sang of it an age ago, 
And traced it dimly upon stone. 


With all the drifting race of men 
Thou also art begot to mourn 
That she is crucified again, 
The lonely Beauty yet unborn. 


And if thou dreamest to have won 
Some touch of her in permanence, 

’Tis the old cheating of the sun, 
The intricate lovely play of sense. 


Be bitter still, remember how 
Four petals, when a little breath 
Of wind made stir the pear-tree bough, 
Blew delicately down to death. 
Leonie ADAMS. 


———— 
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The British in the Far East 


IR: Mr. William Hard’s articles, God and Chess at the 
Washington Conference and Give and Take at the Wash- 
ington Conference, in Asia, are so admirable and fair-minded 
that we feel it a pity that his article on The A. B. C. of the 
Peace Conference, like so many others in the journals, em- 
phasizes the offence of Japan who, without the example, past and 
present, of Great LDritain’s mor or less protective acquiescence, 
could not do what she is doing. He said: 
“Q.- Are the Europeans less active than the Japanese in 
the annexing and in the leasing of Chinese territory? 
“A. In the past, they have been more active.” 

May I call Mr. Hard’s attention to the recent piratical British 
Cassel Collieries Contract in Kwangtung, when Kwangtung was 
temporarily governed by the militarists of Kwangsi, later ex- 
pelled by General Chen, now Civil Governor of Kwangtung. The 
enforcement of this contract, as John Dewey s.ys, in “giving 
away the natural resources of the people of the province, was 
knowingly made by a British company with a government which 
no more represented the people of the province than the military 
government of Germany represented the people of Belgium dur- 
ing the War.” Coincident with this transaction “a Congress of 
British Chambers of Commerce was held in Shanghai, at which 
resolutions were passed in favor of abolishing henceforth the 
whole principle of special nationalistic concessions.” 

William Hard, in his article on Give and Take at the 
Washington Conference, says: “A British company was given 
the right for ninety years to exploit all the coal resources of 
the districts lying along the railway and the right to construct 
future railways, the right to have the assistance of the provin- 
cial government in succeeding to whatever rights may now be 
possessed by other persons in the matter of coal in Kwangtung 
and the right in the directorate of the Company to have four 
foreign directors and three Chinese.” 

We would also recall the unjust dealings in Sinkiang and 
Amoy and the opposition by the British and Japanese to the 
construction of an American radio station in Shanghai. 

Jutta Extsworts Forp, 

Rye, New York. 


Keep the Open Door 


IR: The present situation confronting Japan and the United 

States is, in barest outline and without considering the view- 
point of China, the conflict of the Japanese policy of encroach- 
ment upon China and easterm Siberia in an attempt to control 
sources of raw materials, and the American policy of the open 
door in China. The probability of war between the two nations 
depends then upon the following three questions: 


1. Will the Japanese government persist in its expansion 
in Asia, if the United States shows determination to resist it, 
by force if necessary? 

The militarists in command of the Japanese government cer- 
tainly do not want to fight the United States; they realize how 
costly and largely futile the wat would be, and that Japan in 
the end would be defeated. But, on the other hand, the in- 
creasing population of Japan can be supported only by develop- 
ing Japan as an industrial centre. That development requires 
raw materials, in which the Japanese islands are not rich. 
Hence the expansion of control over sources of raw materials 
in China and Siberia, which the Japanese consider absolutely 
essential to the preservation of the national prestige and posi- 
tion as a great power, even of the national existence. Under 
the circumstances, and unless some other way of assuring this , 
needful supply of raw materials can be found, Japan must 
persist in her present policy in fact, whatever verbal conces- 
sions she may be compelled to make; and she will so persist 
even at the risk of war with the United States. 

2. Can any internal forces modify the power of the mili- 
tarists who at present dominate the Japanese government, and 
change Japanese policy toward China, so as to avert war with 

the United States? 

Time will bring forward the younger men of Japan to 
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positions of power, and their attitude may be more liberal; 
but at present liberal forces, as well as labor and radical 
organizations, are negligible and seem likely to remain so for 
years to come. Moreover, even a more liberal government 
would find itself forced to continue the policy of expansion to 
control raw materials on the mainland, in the face of the 
national situation of Japan outlined above,—unless inter- 
national agreement can provide some other assurance of the 
necessary supplies. 

3. Has the United States interests in the Far East which 
are sufficiently vital, and which are being sufficiently infringed 
by the Japanese policy of expansion, to justify a resort to war 
to preserve them? 

War with Japan will not be a joke, Americans must never 
forget that. 

Our colonies in the Pacific are not in danger, except in case 
of war. _Our treaty rights in China are mere expressions of 
underlying interests such as American trade, (Our trade in 
the Far East also comprises a considerable traffic with Japan, 
it must be kept in mind.) Our trade interest with China is 
bound up in the more important and comprehensive interest 
represented by the policy of the open door, the policy of equal 
commercial opportunity and no special privilege for all for- 
eigners in China. It is notorious that Japanese expansion has 
again and again violated the principle of the open door. 

The open door policy, if enforced, is important not only be- 
cause it provides the fair field of competition which American 
business demands. It is important also as an expression of 
American popular sentiment against the exploitation of weak 
nations by strong, particularly against the exploitation of our 
friends the Chinese. And the open door is of vital importance, 
finally, as the greatest safeguard of China against dismember- 
ment into foreign spheres of interest or protectorates. In that 
sense, the open door is not merely an American policy, it is an 
international policy and principle, for to preserve the integrity 
of China is an essential basis of world peace. To abandon the 
open door as a restraint upon national rivalries in China 
would be in effect to guarantee a future war of world-wide 
scope, in which the United States would be inevitably in- 
volved. 

Under these circumstances, the United States would be justi- 
fied in maintaining the open door principle even at the risk 
of war with Japan; but the burden of enforcing this inter- 
national policy for world peace ought to be shared by all 
nations, and not left to the United States alone. 


The efforts of the Washington Conference therefore, so far as 
they concern the Pacific, should be directed primarily toward a 
reconciliation of Japan’s imperative need of supplies of raw 
materials with the oper. door principle. Japan has a_ vita! 
national interest, but the open door is a world interest. After all, 
what Japan needs is not sources, it is reasonably assured sup- 
plies, of raw materials. If some method of assuring to Japan 
her necessary requirements, perhaps by a revival of that inter- 
national economic control so unwisely scrapped at Paris, can be 
found, which does not conflict with the open door principle, and 
if the combined influence of the nations and peoples of the 
world can be mustered in its support, so that Japan will accept 
and abide by the arrangement, war between the United States 
and Japan may be averted. Haypn Hares. 

Wyoming, Ohio. 


Are Railway Wages Adequate? 


IR: The threatened railway strike has been called off; 
nevertheless I believe that issue should be taken with the 
conclusions suggested by K. T, G. in the communication printed 
in your issue of November 2nd in his analysis of the railway 
wage situation. 

The tables presented by him are computed for average earn- 
ings for the second quarter of 1921. The first question presented 
is whether wage movements should be regulated with reference 
to «wage rates, or with reference to computed earnings. The 
railway unions in their arguments before government boards 
have usually protested against the use of statistics of earning, 
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and for the use of wage rates. Mr. Stockett in his analysis of 
railway wage proceedings (The Arbitral Determination of Rail- 
way Wages, Page 107) explains their stand as follows . . . 
“The employees, on the other hand, contend that the computation 
of the increase in wages should be based on the assumption 
that wages mean rates of pay, and that the high earnings which 
the railways show for the men are a result of the excessive hours 
worked .. .” 

A comparison of wage rates for those groups studied by 
K. T. G. (taken from the May issue of the U. S. Labor Monthly 
Review) shows a considerably different situation than he depicts. 
They are as follows: 


AVERAGE HOURLY COMPENSATION (IN DOLLARS) 


Year Last Pet. deduc- 
ending quarter, Pct. tion ordered 
June 30, 1915 1920 increase July 1, ‘21 


Yard Engineers and 


Motormen ...... é 425 948 123% 8.9% 
Yard Firemen and 

ED devs veces .261 743 185% 11.3% 
Yard Conductors 

(or Foremen) .... 386 -903 134% 9.2% 
Yard Brakemen .... 349 838 140% 9.8% 
Road Freight En- 

gimemen ......... 598 1.181 98% 8.3% 
Road Freight Fire- 

men and Helpers.. 382 -.906 137% 10.8% 
Road Freight Cor- 

GD. “a tits 54.005 3 .498 989 99% 10.0% 
Road Freight Brake- 

men and Flagmen 336 .796 137% 12.5% 
Road Passenger En- 

gineer, \Motormen 824 1.349 64% 7.47% 


Road Passenger 
Firemen and 


Helpers “4 -506 1.047 107% 9.6% 
Road Passenger 

Conductors ...... .669 1.132 70% 8.6% 
Road Passenger 

Brakemen and 

Flagmen ........ 81 836 119% 12.0% 


The wage rates given are as they were for the 4th quarter 
of 1920, but no changes were ordered between that time, and the 
change effective June 1, 1921 

The chief argument against the use of figures of earnings is, 
of course, that they are greatly affected by the state of railroad 
activity. If wage movements are based on figures taken for a 
period of great prosperity, the union would be correct in arguing 
that they formed an unfair basis for a wage scale for more 
normal times. In the same way, figures of earnings for the 
second quarter of 1921 as the basis of calculation are unsuitable, 
as that period was undoubtedly one of extreme railroad inactivity. 
If, in further example, the figures of earnings for the 4th 
quarter of 1920 (certainly not one of unusual activity) are 
taken, see what a different result is obtained, presenting the 
figures as K. T. G. did: 


AVERAGE ANNUAL COMPENSATION (DOLLARS). 


Year Earnings Pct. 
ending 175 % 4th decrease 
June 30, 1915 quarter, July i, 

1915 earnings 1920 1921 


Yard Engineers and- Motor- 


GU eit unc caine ch vere $1,528 2,674 2,750 8.9 
Yard Firemen and Helpers 916 1,603 2,107 11.3 
Yard Conductors (or Fore- 

 hananiecds vabuaseb ede 1,358 2,376 2,604 9.2 
Yard Brakemen ............ 1,169 2,044 2,319 «69.8 


Road Freight Enginemen.... 1,846 3,230 
Road Freight Firemen and 

RN ic wis s a ntene aeeee 1,136 1,988 2,560 10.8 
Road Freight Conductors. .... 1,589 2,779 3,156 10.0 
Road Freight Brakemen and 


3,564 8.5 


PRN . Oda cib.55s's cb cee 1,036 1,813 2,458 12.5 
Road Passenger Enginemen 

and Motormen .......... 2,141 3,745 3,427 7-4 
Road Passenger Firemen and 

ME Al eccdckcapas as 1,287 2,254 2,600 9.6 


3,098 8.6 


Road Passenger Conductors.. 1,350 4,237 
Road Passenger Brakemen 
and Flagmen ............ 1,026 1,795 2,212 12.0 
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It appears that the earnings for all groups except two ad- 
vanced considerably more than the cost of living. Furthermore, 
it may be recalled that the Adamson act was passed in 1916— 
beeause of the desire of the unions for an eight-hour day. It is 
seldom that a decrease in hours and an increase in wages 
can be successfully accomplished within a short period—though 
it has been done. 

Even now this question is not merely academic. It will come 
up again. The unions must select the more satisfactory principle 
and stick to it, even if it works against their interests temporarily 
The recently threatened strike, in my opinion, would have been 
ill-advised on many grounds. Certainly the wage reduction of 
July 1, 1921, did not constitute such a great injustice as to justify 
it to the country. Hersert Fels. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


To Send a Medical Unit to Russia 


IR: The Society for Technical Aid to Soviet Russia feels 

that among your readers there must be many persons who 
will support their plan to send a medical unit into Russia. That 
unit is being organized. It will go to Moscow and report to 
the Public Health Authority for work in the famine area. It 
must, of course, take in its own food, food for the people of 
the district Where it works, and its own medical supplies and 
ambulances. 

The working people of America who are themselves facing 
a winter of increasing misery still give in response to Russia's 
distress, and give magnificently. Fifty thousand dollars for the 
food supplies of the unit have been contributed, and within the 
next three weeeks it is hoped that one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars of medical supplies will be provided. The Society 
for Technical Aid asks for wholesale drug supplies, bandages 
and dressings, unlimited amounts of soap and for contributions 
of rubber goods which are the common objects of hospital equip- 
ment. Above all it asks for money with which to complete the 
outfitting of the unit, and hopes that some of the givers of 
ambulances in the late war will repeat their generosity for 
this newer need. It is fashionable now to neglect the culture 
of the Russians, but they are the people of Tolstoi and Chekhov 
and Dostoievsky, and they cry to us for aid in their time of 
plague and pestilence and famine. 

Contributions and supplies should be sent to Room 303, 
Medical Unit for Soviet Russia, 110 West goth Street, New 
York City, and the Society will be grateful for immediate re- 
sponse by post and telegraph, as the time of preparation is co 
short, 

SocreTy For TecHNIcAL Arp To Soviet Russia 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


A New. School of the Theatre 


IR: May I ask space in your columns to announce the open- 

ing on November 15th of the School of the Theatre, an or- 
ganization that will give instruction in the acting and produc- 
tion of plays, and which plans to act as the experimental station 
for the development of the drama? Walter Hampden is vice- 
president, and George Arliss is chairman of the Board of 
Directors. The others responsible for this new development in 
stage preparation are Elsie Ferguson, Frank Craven, Arthur 
Hopkins, Robert Edmond Jones, Jose Ruben, Ernest Truex, 
Rachel Crothers, Kenneth Macgowan, Brock Pemberton, - Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps, Arthur Hohl, and Stuart Walker. 

An interesting feature of this new school is the development 
of an experimental theatre, which will be operated by the stu- 
dents under professional direction. This theatre, as well as the 
offices and lecture rooms of the School of the Theatre, are 
located in the Lexington Theatre Building, Lexington Avenue 
and sist Street, New York City. By means of this theatre stu- 
dents will receive all the advantages of a working stock com- 
pany under the finest professional direction, while they are at 
the same time working at their technical development. 

Crare Tree Major, 
PRESIDENT, SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE. 
New York City. 
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The Monologue 


Alas, O Lovely One! 
Imprisoned here,” 

I tap. You answer not. 
Yet, spite of fear, 
Transparent as glass these walls 

When you lean near. 


Last dusk, at those high bars 
There came, scarce-heard, 
Claws, fluttering feathers, 
With one shrill, scared, faint note 
The silence stirred. 


Rests in that corner, 
In puff of dust, a straw— 
Vision of harvest-fields 
I never saw, 
Of strange green streams and hills, 


Forbidden by law. 


These things I whisper 
For I see—in mind— 
Your caged cheek whiten 
At the wail of wind, 
Your thin breast wasting; unto 
Woe resigned. 


Take comfort, listen 
Once we twain were free; 
There was a country— 
Fainteth memory— _ 
Lay your cold brow on hand, 
And dream with me. 
Awaits me torture; 
_I have smelt their rack; 
From spectral groaning wheel 
Have turned me back; 
Thumbscrew and boot, and then— 
A yawning Sack. 


Lean closer, then! 
Lay palm on stony wall. 
Let but thy ghost beneath 
Thine eyelids call, 
“Courage, my brother!” Nought 
Can then appal. 


Yet coward, coward am I, 
And drink I must 
When clanks the pannikin 
With the longed-for crust; 
Though heart within is sour 
With disgust. 


Long hours there are, 
When mutely tapping—well, 
Is it to Vacanty 
I these tidings tell? 
Knock these numb fingers ’gainst 
An empty cell? 
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Nay, answer not! 
Let still mere longing make 
Your presence sure to me 
While in doubt I shake: 
Be but my Faith in you— 
For Sanity’s sake! 
WALTER DE LA Marz. 


The Humming Bird 


Up from the navel of the world, 
Where Cuzco has her founts of fire, * 
The passer of the Gulf he comes. 


He lives in air, a bird of fire, 
Charted by flowers still he comes 
Through spaces that are half the world. 


With glows of suns and seas he comes; 
A life within our shadowed world 
That’s bloom, and gem, and kiss of fire! 


Papraic CoLuM. 


We Come from Babel 


Words! What are words! A moving of the lips; 
A legacy of torment for the sealed 
Mouths of the unborn multitude! Life grips 
The unaccustomed body that must yield 
To indignation or the dolorous 
Mingling of tears with hope—we know not why; 
While passion smites from the taut heart of us 
Always the old refrain of I! I! I! 


We come from Babel and our tongues confound 
The certitude of that which needs no speech, 
But holds mysterious converse all around 
With winds and rain and patient roots that reach 
Down into knowledge . . . Words! Of what avail 
Are words when moonlight wakes a nightingale! 
Lesiis NELSON JENNINGS. 


Three Wishes 


Sink out of being, and go down, go down 
Through the steep layers of emerald and jade 
With warm thin skin of turquoise overlaid, 
Where the slow coral spins a ghostly town 

Of tower and minaret and fretted crown, 

Give up your breath in sleep’s subaqueous shade, 
Hold to oblivion; are you afraid’ 

Of cold deep death? Are you afraid to drown? 


You have three flashing looks, like fairy wishes; 
One burns your eyelids with a lightning-wink 
Which turns into a rainbow world, and one 
Shows sea-birds brighter than the silver fishes, 
And one—the last wild chance before you sink— 
A flock of dancing clouds about the sun. 

Exvinor WYLIE. 
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The Folly of Nations 


The Folly of Nations, by Frederick Palmer. 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 


OOSEVELT is quoted on the wrapper of this book 

as saying that “Frederick Palmer has seen more war 
than any other living American writer.” Hence, speak- 
ing of “the folly of nations” in regard to. war, Mr. 
Palmer has the enormous advantage of knowing soldiers 
and soldiering at first hand. If anyone has, as Roosevelt 
himself had, a bad case of the virility-complex, his first 
retort to the pacifist is that the pacifist is not a he-man. 
This retort cannot be made to Frederick Palmer. He 
was enough of a he-man to start out very young to see 
all the wars possible, and he has seen a great number of 
them close up. He has been with soldiers under fire. He 
has talked with generals and admirals in action. He has 
listened to war-orators, bond-sellers, propagandists. He 
has watched the dying and the dead, the conquerors and 
the refugees. During the late war he was Major Pal- 
mer. He was a most prominent correspondent. He later 
acted as press censor and he was a pro-Ally in good 
standing when he went to watch the peace at Versailles. 
War to him is not an empty word. It is a word with 
thick associations, a word to which blood clings and the 
nameless follies of human nature, a word that rings like 
sex or love or death with the metal of human emotion. 
When he comes to speak of it, it is not merely as a 
political and social incident, real only in headlines and 
histories. He has had his hand in the warm entrails of 
the filthy experience itself, and he reads from those en- 
trails the folly of nations. 

But having made war his career, so to speak, Mr. Pal- 
mer does not approach his interpretation of it in a purely 
psychological manner. He interprets it with the revolving 
globe on his study-table, illustrating nearly everything he 
says from some sore spot on the planet—China, Japan, 
the Balkans, Turkey, France, Austria, Russia. He. takes 
war as he actually found it first, in its duellistic roman- 
ticism, and he follows it through what he calls Mc- 
Andrew’s epoch, from McAndrew the Kipling engineer. 
He surveys “anti-expansionists in America, little Eng- 
landers in Britain, the anti-colonial element in France,” 
and he turns from them to the hired fighting man as 
he “beat up the steaming jungle, forded pestiferous 
swamps, breasted torrents, or went thirsty in desert 
reaches.” That, as he puts it, was the epoch when civili- 
zation said “‘I am a white man! I belong to one of the 
great Christian nations of the steam age and the Bes- 
semerized antiseptic civilization.” The White Man’s 
Burden, and the White Man’s Bunkum, are both ap- 
parent to Frederick Palmer. And when he gets through 
with the McAndrew epoch he steps sophisticatedly into 
the wars of power and ambition, which began with the 
march to the relief of the Peking legations in 1900. 

After examining the sore spots on the world, the places 
out of which war has arisen and threatens to arise, Mr. 
Palmer asks the psychological question, Why? Taking 
old values” first, he gives physical, moral, social, com- 
mercial, national, economic, religious and ethical reasons 
why there should be wars or at any rate the employment 
of force. He enables one to infer how, according to 
these “old values,” the Japanese have teason to be afraid 
of America and America has reason to be afraid of the 
Japanese. He enables one to infer how, from this old 
point of view, we must look upon the Japanese as untrust- 
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worthy, as monkeys, as selfish, as cold, as dangerous. He 
shows how, in creating such an emotion, we can play 
on fear, on the differences of language, race, habits and 
customs, on economic and physical reasons. The Japan- 
ese, for example, are “fanatics.” So, according to propa- 
ganda, “they have an unfair advantage over normal Chris- 
tians whose bravery is of superior brand if not as reck- 
less.” He shows how false patriotism and glamor ard 
the love of power, “rough justice” and rivalry can be 
played upon to produce the will to war. Also, under 
the name of nationalism, he examines the Great State, and 
he indicates the colossal power of the state in working 
for war. He is candid: “In previous wars all the popu- 
lation may have done some lying, but the major portion of 
the lying was done by the few. In the World War we 
all had to do our bit.” And again, “Month after month 
I watched the determination of minds and character under 
the censorship and our reversion to the days of the lick- 
spittle herald. Under military rule I saw the increase 
of intrigue, of lackeyism, hanging on a superior’s nod, of 
devious instead of direct means to an end, of the weaken- 
ing of individual intelligence and the capacity for inde- 
pendent and straight thinking.” 

What can be done to displace the white imperialism 
which is the product of “old values,” and which breeds 
war? 

Mr. Palmer believes that two mighty principles were 
enumerated at Versailles. One was the principle of self- 
determination, the other the League of Nations. And 
he aims to show that through the League, not as super-state 
but as covenanted assembly, a place may be found for 
spiritual,- economic, moral and political adjustment. 

With this, it seems to me, few can disagree. But how 
long will it take us before we can stop writing and talk- 
ing of Japan in terms of white imperialism, or of France 
in terms of pre-war cant? Here is Mr. H. G. Wells 
on November 12th sneering at M. Nobléemaire who “‘de- 
clared that he had heard French lads whisper ‘Vive la 
France’ and die.” Mr. Wells claims that “English boys” 
died in a nobler spirit, a spirit that had no “tinpot Viva- 
ing” in it. Mr. Palmer does not select the French for 
ridicule and animosity, as Mr. Wells does. He quotes 
the same M. Noblemaire for saying that “France was 
ready to be friends with Germany if the Germans were 
ready. ... It was a thrilling thing for a Frenchman to 
say only three years after the end of the war which cost 
France fifteen hundred thousand dead.” 

Between Frederick Palmer and H. G. Wells there is, 
however, a world of difference. Mr. Palmer cannot hold 
a candle to Mr. Wells as a propagandist. He is fond 
of the world “vagarious” and he rambles aloag in a vague, 
slow, circumlocutional way. Passage after passage is 
written with so little sign of self-criticism that if it were 
not for his honest spirit one would cease reading him 
with a great sense of relief. But his spirit is really so 
sound and so unprejudiced, and his material so rich, that 
to finish the book becomes a kind of moral necessity. 
One learns to suffer the sort of passage that portrays 
Glamor as “a matter of fashion, the window dressing of 
our thoughts; a spell, a trance. Why not make it a de- 
lightful luxury? Why not an iridescent robe that charms 
our eyes with its soft, rich sheen which, when we lift it, 
reveals a beautiful figure rather than a monstrosity of 
war?” This inept journalese, for such it is, does not 
represent Mr. Palmer at all. In his point of view he is 
that singular object, a disinterested man, and if his style 
really corresponded to his spirit it would be as clear and 
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as: radiant as crystal. In Mr. Wells, on the contrary, 
one is dealing with a man whose extraordinary gifts for 
exposition are complicated by a nature which, even when 
the theme is holy peace, may at any moment be victimized 
by passionate prejudice. 

The only passion one finds in The Folly of Nations is 
the serene and patient feeling for truth and goodwill. In 
Mr. Palmer’s spirit, at any rate, there is hospitality for 
all nations, a knowledge of war and a knowledge of the 
best way to work for peace. 

Francis: HACKETT. 


Elemental Things 


The Triumph of the Egg, by Sherwood Anderson. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. $2.00. 


HIS sheaf of a dozen short stories is a book. As in 

the case of Winesburg, Ohio, it is perfectly ciear 
that the writer has an exact artistic intention and a simple 
rectitude of performance which animate the entire series 
and give to the whole the power of a single impression. 
In Winesburg Mr. Anderson had the assistance of unity 
of place which provided an immediately effective frame 
for his conception. ‘The result was a character sketch of 
atown. In The Triumph of the Egg his material is more 
various and scattered, but he has achieved a unity equally 
compelling. A reader who merely picks a story here and 
there will be puzzled, irritated, perhaps disgusted. One 
who reads them all, at a sitting, will scarcely miss the 
singleness of purpose and unity of result which give to 
the whole a haunting and unmistakable power. 

In Life’s Little Ironies Mr. Hardy sets forth in sketch 
after sketch a pattern of life which manifests itself in the 
continual incidence of untoward circumstance and thwart- 
ing coincidence upon his characters, until the conception 
of an overruling force, intent upon their confusion, emerges 
as fundamental to the design. And we follow with excite- 
ment because we are accustomed to finding in pattern or 
plot the supreme quality of fiction. In Mr. Anderson’s 
stcries there is no pattern. He throws before us the crude 
stuff of which our lives are made, scorning all arrangement 
and what we call structure. The difference is the same 
as that which we meet at the theatre betwsen Chekov’s 
Cherry Orchard and a play, for instance, by Mr. Gals- 
worthy. In a western drama the action is centripetal; it 
draws attention inward to the group of characters as 
manifested in their inter-relations which develop into a 
plot. In the Russian play the action is centrifugal; it 
diffuses attention, and carries it beyond the trivial action 
of the stage to remoter implications of a life that is un- 
revealed but none the less present and significant. Some- 
thing of this is the essential quality of Mr. Anderson’s 
stories. ‘They reach outward into the unknown, which 
because it is unknown we call the infinite. 

Take, for example, The Door of the Trap. Hugh 
Walker was married. Three children were born. He 
taught mathematics in the little college at Union Valley, 
Illinois. His wife had become dishevelled and slatternly. 
“Hugh’s mind played all about the figure of his wife, but 
did not really approach the woman who sat before him. 
It was so with his children. Sometimes, just for a moment, 
they were living things to him, things as alive as his own 
body. Then for long periods they seemed to go far away.” 
He took long walks into the country, and at such times 
“the reality of life was in some queer way re-established 
in his mind. Some little thing happened. A man walking 
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in the road. before hing threw a stone’at a dog that ran 
barking out of a farmhouse. ... A woman came out of the 
farmhouse and went toward a barn. ... She stopped and 
looked toward him. It was impossible she should have 
seen him. She was dressed in white and he could see her 
but dimly against the blackish green of the trees of an 
orchard behind her. Still she stood looking and seemed 
to look directly into his eyes. He had a queer sensation 
of her having been lifted by an unseen hand and brought 
to him. It seemed to him he knew all about:her life, al! 
about the life of the man who had thrown the stone at 
the dog.” Readers of Wordsworth’s Prelude will re- 
member the poet’s record of experiences connected with 
certain places at certain times, dignified, it is true, by the 
imagination, but having essentially this same quality of 
giving a sudden hold on the reality of existence. It was 
by such occurrences that “when life had stepped out of 
his grasp”, Hugh brought himself back “to work and live 
among men.” 

In his class-room a young girl attracted his attention. 
She came to his home, played with his children. She drew 
him back into life. The situation threatened to become 
commonplace, but Hugh transcended it. One day he led 
the girl to his room, and said: “ ‘I’m going to kiss you 
and then I’m going to ask you to go out of this house 
and never come back.’” And as she went away—* ‘She 
will be imprisoned but I will have nothing to do with it. 
She will never belong to me. My hands will never build 
a prison for her’, he thought with grim pleasure.” 

In the New Englander, a virgin of thirty-five who had 
lived on a Vermont farm was taken by her parents to 
Iowa. The journey into the West suddenly raised her 
horizon, and filled her with a strange exaltation. “She 
fancied herself no longer on a train and imagined she had 
become a winged thing flying through space.” The new 
surroundings, the wide spaces of prairie, the great fields 
of corn, the large dwelling invited her spirit. The young 
life of her nephews and niece was a vague incitement. 
One Sunday afternoon she walked into the corn, down 
the tunnels between the stalks rising above her head, and 
lay down. A storm approached, and she heard the children 
running home through the cern. She saw a young farm- 
hand with her niece. The man took the girl into his 
arms, and at their kiss “her tense hands grasped one of 
the corn stalks. Her lips pressed themselves into the dust. 
When they had gone on their way she raised her head. A 
dusty powder covered her lips.” The storm broke but she 
lay there, sobs in her throat and tears making furrows in 
the dust of her face. In the lulls of the storm she raised 
her head and heard “the thin voices of her mother and 
father calling to her.” 

The two stories outlined are characteristic. The longest, 
Out of Nowhere into Nothing, is in dimensions a novelette. 
The Egg is a mere anecdote; Motherhood and The Man 
in the Brown Coat are lyrics. In all there is the same 
confident and precise handling of material things and 
trivial external events; and the immanent sense of some- 
thing behind them to which the human being vainly aspires. 
In the one aspect Mr. Anderson suggests Chekov; in the 
other Maeterlinck. The characters are indubitably real 
in the things they say and do; and yet their reality. is but 
jetsam and flotsam on the sea of the unconscious. They 
move before us among the material furniture of the world 
with the curious deftness and precision of sleep walkers. 
They know not themselves or one another, and this is 
their striving and their tragedy. The Man in the Brown 
Coat feels it. “Sometimes the whole life of this world 
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floats in a human face in my mind. The unconscious face 
of the world stops and stands still before me. ... Why do 
I not say a word out of myself to the others? Why in all 
our life together, have I never been able to break through 
the wall ‘to my wife? Already I have written three 
hundred, four hundred thousand words. Are there no 
words that lead into life? Some day I shall speak to 
myself. Some day I shall make a testament unto myself.” 

And the tragedy of these frustrate ghosts is the tragedy 
of the artist also. The book is filled with the dim sense 
of struggle after the inexpressible which is alone worth 
expressing. But it should be added that as respects his 
own art Mr. Anderson shows a great advance in resource- 
fulness and technique over his earlier bocks. Just as his 
stories have opposed qualities of meticulous, immediate re- 
ality and vague, remote suggestion, so his style has a double 
aspect, a stark, determined, forthright mode of statement, 
which wavers into rhythms that lead the mind outward 
and far. The intention of the book finds extraordinary 
reenforcement in the reproductions of Impressions in Clay 
by Tennessee Mitchell. It is as if the human life which 
the writer finds so recalcitrant in substance, so baffling in 
meaning, yielded in flashing moments to a plastic conquest 
which is denied to the more intellectual art. These faces 
of men and women making a sort of corridor through 
which one enters the book, announce in advance the themes 
which persist in its contents—the terror of life before its 
vast unknowability and the pathos of its trivial futility. 

Rosert Morss Lovett. 


Zionism and World Politics 


Zionism and World Politics—A Study in History and 
Social Psychology, by Horace Meyer Kallen, Ph.D. Gar- 
den City: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


HE problem of the Jew in national and international 
politics has attracted the attention of statesmen, 
philosophers, theologians and historians since the time of 
“The Pharaoh knew not Joseph,” but it has rarely been 
more significant, 21d certainly never more interesting, 
than it is today. The period since 1914 has brought to 
the Jewish peoples greater mortality and more misery 
and suffering than any other period of equal length in 
their history, not even excepting the years immediately 
after their captivity, those following 70 A.D., or those 
during the Chmelnicki uprising in Poland and Russia 
after 1648. Anti-Semitism has followed the war on the 
Continent of Europe with a vigor not equalled in the ’80’s, 
and has, for the first time, spread to England and the 
United States. As a compensatory ideal and aspiration 
Zionism has enjoyed a corresponding growth during the 
last seven years, and has now passed from a semi-eschato- 
logical concept to a secular plan, which has been duly 
recognized by international law and sanctioned by the 
great powers. In view of these circumstances there has 
existed a very real need for a competent survey of the 
whole Jewish movement and its relation to the Zionist 
aspirations. While many seemed satisfied with the ex- 
position of the issues by Mr. Morris Gest and Mr. Henry 
Ford, there has been a growing insistence on the part of 
intelligent persons for a reliable treatment of this timely 
subject. Such a narrative and analysis has been supplied 
by Professor Kallen’s work. 
It is doubtful if another writer could have been found 
who possesses Professor Kallen’s many-sided competence 
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for such a task as the history and analysis of Zionism. 
His mastery of the academic equipment in the fields of 
philosophy, political theory, theology, history and eco- 
nomics is unusual. He has been able to write with the 
intimate knowledge of one who knows the movement from 
the inside, without at the same time being either a violent 
partisan or a soured opponent. He is thoroughly imbued 
with the critical spirit, and makes no attempt to conceal 
the fact that the Jews are no less tne victims of their own 
prejudices and bigotry than of those of Gentiles. He is 
appreciative of the high ideals which underlie Zionism, 
without being blind to the sordid nature of many details 
of the practical phases of the execution of the project or 
to the well-nigh fatal divisions of the Jews over the solu- 
tion of their ethnic, religious and national problems. 
Though enthusiastic over the possibilities of the Vita 
Nuova which has been opened up to the Jews in trans- 
forming their millennium-long idealistic aspirations into a 
realized achievement, he is not unconscious of the fact that 
they may ultimately fail through fatal delays, sectarian 
differences and undue optimism. Whatever opinion one 
may hold with respect to the Jew or Zionism, no fair- 
minded and educated person can well doubt that Professor 
Kallen has wrought out the authoritative and definitive 
treatment of the subject in all of its major manifestations 
and mutations down to the present year. 

Professor Kallen wisely does not content himself with 
a narrowly conceived and executed history of Judaism de- 
tached from the general history of western civilization. As 
he well expresses the situation, “the freedom and security 
of the Jew, it cannot be too often reiterated, has always 
been in Christian Europe, the barometer of the civiliza- 
tion, the culture, the prosperity, the democracy of the 
countries of his sojourn.” A realization of this fact calls 
for a work which sets forth the Jewish problem in its 
relation to the chief phases of the development of western 
culture, and a brief outline of the contents of the book 
under review will indicate how well the author has ex- 
ecuted his study in harmony with this dominating concep- 
tion. He treats adequately the ‘following phases of the 
subject: the basis and nature of Zionism; the position of 
the Jews in the era of the religious imperialism of the 
Mediaeval Church; the breaking up of the unity of Chris- 
tendom with the Reformation and the development of the 
doctrine of natural rights, with its significance for Jewish 
nationality and liberty; the rise of nationalism in nine- 
teenth century Europe, and its answer in the development 
of an ardent defensive Jewish nationalism and the 
Zionist project in its practical aspects; the Near East- 
ern Question and Palestine before 1914, including the 
deplorable condition of the “Pre-Zionist Jewry”; the re- 
markable growth of the Zionist movement since 1914 as 
a reaction against, and a compensation for, the horrible 
treatment of the Jews in central and eastern Europe dur- 
ing the war and the period since; the development of an 
active interest in the Zionist problem on the part of the 
Jews in America since 1914; the Peace Conference of 
1918, with its formal recognition of the rights of min- 
ority nationalities to freedom and justice, and with its 
warm enthusiasm for political democracy existing in juxta- 
position with its frantic fear of economic and social de- 
mocracy and its neo-Persian eschatology in the alleged 
cosmic dualism of Capitalism and Bolshevism; the inclu- 
sion of the Balfour Declaration regarding a Jewish Pales- 
tine in the Treaty with Turkey, agreed upon, April 2s, 
1920; the perils of the Zionist project on the eve of its 
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actual realization, in the face of the opposition of French 
and British imperialism in the Near East, Arabian na- 
tionalism, the economic backwardness of Palestine, and 
the inability of the Jews adequately to recognize the fact 
that Zionism is no longer a mystical and other-wordly 
ideal to be realized by eschatology or the intervention of 
Yahweh, but a potential and immediate secular reality 
which can be secured only by the most intelligent and 
earnest efforts and cooperation of the Jews of the world; 
and the postwar Anti-Semitism, including the notorious 
episode of the publication of the forged “Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion.” 

Limitations of space forbid any attempt to present a 
detailed summary of the excellent exposition of these 
topics, but it should be stated that the author treats every 
phase of his subject with admirable objectivity, and some- 
times with almost amazing frankness. He neither hesi- 
tates to reveal bias and weakness in personal leaders in 
the Zionist movement nor to point out the serious defects 
and cross-purposes which have often existed in the various 
programs which have constituted the progressive stages 
in the evolution of Zionism. A Gentile could not have 
written the book with greater candor, and certainly not 
with equal authority and insight. 

Not only is the work a masterly review of the Jewish 
problem ; it would be well worth reading, if one had not 
the slightest interest in this subject, on account of the 
numerous brief but trenchant summaries of critical periods 
and tendencies in cultural and economic history. Such 
are the summary of the Christian Epic (pp. 21-23); the 
analysis of natural rights (pp. 32ff.); the critical esti- 
mate of nationalism (pp. 44ff.) the history of imperialism 
in the Near East (Chaps. x, xii) ; the account of the trans- 
formation of social institutions and social theory due to 
modern industrialism, and the conflict between the old 
agrarian ideals and modern industrial realities (pp. 
198 ff.) ; and the incisive summary of the essentials of 
an adequate program of industrial democracy (pp. 295ff.). 

It would seem fair to draw the following conclusions 
concerning the Jewish movement and Zionism from Pro- 
fessor Kallen’s work. The Jewish question is but a micro- 
cosm of the development of western civilization and the 
problems it has created. The persecution of the Jews has 
been but a phase of the struggle within the development 
of Occidental culture between intolerance and bigotry, 
chauvinism and imperialism, on the one hand, and scep- 
ticism, tolerance and scientific advance, and cosmopolitan- 
ism and international cooperation, on the other. Again, 
in the same way that Christendom has witnessed struggles 
between science and obscurantism, modernism and mediaev- 
alism, cosmopolitanism and nationalism, social democracy 
and plutocracy, so the Jews of the world have been di- 
vided by criticism and pietism, by reformist tendencies 
and orthodoxy, by assimilationist proposals and resolute 
and stubborn separatism, by tolerance and bigotry. Zion- 
ism has had its origin in, and received its vital impulse 
from, bigotry, prejudices and mediaevalism within both 
Jewish and Gentile circles, but to the intolerance of the 
Gentiles must be assigned the largest share of the re- 
sponsibility. Even if one could assume the speedy disap- 
pearance of the religious bigotry and fanaticism and the 
aggressive nationalism of the Gentile, there would be 
ample justification for a favorable attitude towards the 
Zionist project on the part of scientifically-minded in- 
dividuals who contend that nationality unrepressed is a 


creative cultural force. But with no such prospect at all 
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imminent, liberal and tolerant people are still more likely 
to admit both the necessity and desirability of establish- 
ing this Jewish asylum from the Gentile terrorism of cen- 
tral and eastern Europe. Many critics regard it as some- 
what pathetic that the project seems likely to be realized 
at this late date, just when biblical criticism, anthropology, 
ethnography and history have finally demolished all the 
superstitious and pseudo-scientific notions upon which have 
rested the stimulus to, and justification of, the doctrines 
of unique religious verity, 4 chosen people, and the special 
“mission” of any cultural group, whether Jewish or Gen- 
tile. It must be remembered, however, that these sane 
and scientific views are at present espoused by but few 
among both Jews and Gentiles, and to demand that the 
Jews alone shall be the ones immediately to shuffle off the 
cloak of mediaevalism is to require the impossible. With 
the majority of the most ardent supporters of Zionism 
wholly orthodox and dwelling among equally mediaeval! 
and intolerant peoples in central and eastern Europe, one 
can scarcely suggest that they remain in these regions and 
endure another century of indignities, until the progress 
of science and criticism shall have ended obscurantism and 
intolerance among both Jews and Gentiles. 

Fortunately, as Professor Kallen makes clear, secular 
and territorial Zionism docs not render impossible the 
parallel progress of reformist tendencies and assimilation 
on the part of the Jews of the Occident who do not 
choose to return to Palestine. Indeed, it is likely to 
hasten the process of reform and enlightenment among 
both Zionist and non-Zionist Jews, and to drain off much 
Gentile antagonism. Ample scope can in this way be 
given to orthodoxy and nationalism, and to modernism 
and cosmopolitanism among the Jews, as well as among 
the Gentiles; and to contend that the Jews shall be the 
only group in western society who must base their con- 
duct solely on rational and scientific considerations is to 
expect something unprecedented, and te reveal the naiveté 
of the ordinary patriot and obscurantist communicant. 

In indicating the implications of the change in the na- 
ture of the Zionist movement in the last decade, and 
especially since the Conference of San Remo, Professor 
Kallen offers the following challenge to the intelligence 
and united devotion of all Jews: 


Within six of the most trying years in the history 
of the western world, six of the most bitterly tragic 
years in the history of the Jews, a tradition of con- 
solatory aspiration has been precipitated into a condition 
of compelling fact. By public law and international 
guarantees a hope of Zion, which was an age-old senti- 
ment and a compensatory fantasy, has been turned into 
the hope of Zion, which is the hard, barren, sordid 
geographical and ethnographic reality of Palestine, with 
its needs“of economic rehabilitation and cultural deve- 
lopment, its political complications and religious cross- 
currents, its problems of public health and social jus- 
tice. . . . Here at last is the salutation which has been 
the sustaining hope of the heart of Jewry through the 
bitter ages, challenging them to a new life. Yet the 
manner in which they respond to it leaves room to 
doubt whether the attainment of this new life shall not 
become a process painful,. lingering, and—disillusion- 
ing. . . . Nowhere except among the handful of Ameri- 
can leaders does there appear to be any adequate reali- 
zation that Palestine is not any longer a symbolic vision 
of another worldly future of salvation from death and 
the fear of death; that Palestine is at last a present 
solid and coercive fact, whose saving power can be 
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ae on the Steel 

Strike ($2.50), public opinion did not 
know that over 100,000 workers in 
the steel industry still rise in the 
dark, work twelve hours, go home in 
the dark, isolated in the steel plants 
from family and nation. This report 
is part of the basis for the first book. 


$2.50 
W.C. MITCHELL, Th 
F.R. MACAULAY, The Income of the 
W.L KING and United States 
0. W. KNATH A brief summary of an exhaustive 


statistical analysis of the income of 
the United States for each year 1910 
—1919, intended for the citizen, in 
determining the adequacy of the na- 
tion’s production to meet the living 
needs of the population. $1.50 


NINE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Latest Publications 


66 NOVEL based entirely on accepted historical facts. 
One of the surpassingly beautiful prose achieve- 


ments of our time.”—Chicago Daily News. 


REAL SERVICE to history as well as to literature. 
Equal to the best biographic pictures in our lan- 
guage.”—Frederic Harrison in The Forthnightly Review. 


MASTERPIECE that will influence the art of bio- 
graphy.”—New Statesman, London. 


$5.00 





LOGAN = 
pearsauL «More Trivia 
SMITH A warm welcome awaits this new 


Author of “Trivia.” 
pacted of grace and humor 


whimsicality, and yet wholly in touch 
$1.60 


with life and all it holds. 


HEYWOOD 
BROUN 


sees everything in re- 
lation to the essentials 


Seeing Things at 
Night 


of life, rather than Reflections on “anything and 

some standard of crit- ° 

icism. everything” 
Heywood Broun brings to all the 
happenings of modern living—a new 
book or play, a new fashion, the out- 
burst of some speaker—fresh interest 
and enthusiasm. Some of the selec- 
tions show his well-known wit; 
others are serious discussion; and 
some are as lovely and poetic as can 
be found. $2.00 

CHRISTOPHER 

MOMLET Modern Essays 


An American blend A Collection of essays from the work 


of Charles Lamb and 


. V. Lucas. Kilmer, Don Marquis, McFee, Bel- 


loc, Santayana, Strunsky, Saintsbury, 


Cabell and Heywood 
An introductory essay and 


Sherman, 
Broun. 


the unconventional biographical notes 


are in Mr. Morley’s best vein. 
$2.00 


book so full of human wisdom, com- 
and 


of thirty modern writers, including 
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brought into operation only by swift and extensive 
readjustments of temper and attitude; readjustments, 
moreover, not merely to Palestine, -an und fiir sich, 


as Hegel used to say, but to the specific and concrete. 
and living Palestine which is a:node in a network of , 


complicated relationships that stretch from England to 
India and arcund the world, involving the whole eco- 
nomic process of modern civilization, with its political 


and ethnographical and ‘religious relationships. . . . Our’ 


survey of the mind of Europe, past and present, regard- 
ing the Jews shows that the climax has been reached. 
The alternative to success in Palestine and coordinately, 
normalization in the Diaspora, is destruction—violent- 


ly as in central Europe, or through progressively: swifter ; 


assimilation as in the United States. But the old am- 
biguity of the Jewish position is doomed. 


The leader who can ‘solve these problems for the Jews 
is likely, by the relatively greater «magnitude of his per- 
‘formance, to be as‘destruttive of the reputation cof Moses | 
‘as is Brooks Adams in the second edition of his Emancipa- 
‘tion of Massachusetts. But, perhaps, as of old, an Aaron 
‘will be the more popular with his people! 

The conclusion of the whole matter, then, is that we 
ishall have a Jewish problem, Zionism or no Zionism, un- 
‘til religious bigotry, obscurantism and chauvinistic patriot- 
ism have been eliminated among men. Only those who, 
like Chancellor Day, enjoy the fullest confidence of the 
‘Deity would be discreet in prophesying when that day 
will arrive. When it does come, however, it may well be 
‘regarded as an adequate fulfillment of the vision of the 
‘writer of Revelation XX, 1-3. 

Harry Etmer Barnes. 


Selected Current Books 


‘The A B C’s of Disarmament and the Pacific Problems, 
‘by Arthur Bullard. Macmillan. -$1.25. 
The issues of the Conference, as framed in 
the articles contributed to the New York 
Times. 
A Political Pilgrim in Europe, by Ethel Snowden. Doran. 
'$2.50. 
Ethel Snowden (Mrs. Philip Snowden) 
covers Europe from the Second Internation- 
ale to Ireland. 
‘Language, by.Edward Sapir. Harcourt. $1.75. 
An introduction to the study of speech by 
the chief of the anthropological section of 
the Geological Survey of Canada. 











-_ 

Contributors’ | 

O.. D. SkELTON is professor of economics at Queen’s Uni- 
versity and the author of the Canadian Dominion in 
the Chronicles of America and of the Life of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier. 

Garet GARRETT is a writer on economit and political 
topics, formerly. financial editor of the New York 
Tribune, .author of "The Mad Dollar, The Blue 
Wound, The Driver, etc. 


Bruce Buiven is managing editor of the New York Globe. 


Jerome Davis has recently returned from Russia where 
he has been investigating opportunities for American 
relief work. He isia member of the department of : 





sociology of Dartmouth College. 

Mary Avpen Hopkins is a graduate of Wellesley who 
has conducted industrial research for various or- 
ganizations and is now a journalist. 

Harry Ev_mer Barnes is in the department of History and 
International Relations at Clark University. 


—-- ia 
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For the playwrights of tomorrow, 


“PLAY 
WRITING 


under the personal supervision of Theo- 
dore Ballou Hinckley, Editor of THE 
DRAMA (formerly of! the ‘University of 
Chicago) assisted by famous playwrights, 
_crities, acters and producers. 


FFERED now to a limited nuraber of ambitious people, this 
personal correspondence course in play-writing ‘affords an 
unusual opportunity hitherto unavailable. It covers a year 

of closely supervised instruction in the technique of play-writ- 
ing. It is individualized in a manner that makes it unique, 
thorough and practical. . 


Throughout, the aim is toward actual production—not mere 
amateurish effort. The course brings all that is best from many 
sources. In study courses, books, examinations, practice plays, 
analyzations, criticisms, etc., you are taken, step by step, from the 
simplest rudiments up to actual completion of plays and then on 
to the consideration of producers. 


Good Plays Earn Bis’ ‘Royalties 


The building of a successful play lies in the intelligent direc- 
tion of study——in the guidance of a master-critic. Mr. Hinckley 
has devoted his life to the study of the drama. He has guided 
many successful playwrights. He knows what to stress, what to 
avoid. He will train you to sense the changing demands of the 
public. Manuscripts with the endorsement of THE DRAMA 
receive the attention of producers. 


As this is a highly personalized course, Mr. Hinckley, in order 
to individualize each course by correspondence, is forced to limit 
the enrollment to the most promising people. Please do not con- 
fuse this with any correspondence course ever offered before—it 
is entirely different. 


Limited Enrollment 


The coupon brings complete information. Fill it out and mail 
it. You'll be surprised and pleased at the details and at the low 
cost of enrollment. To insure your place in the class, you should 
familiarize yourself with this great opportunity before the class 
reaches its limit of enrollment. Mail the coupon now to the De- 
partment of Instruction, The Drama Corporation, 544 Athenrum 
Building, Chicago. 








Complete Information Sent to You 
If You Mail the Coupon Now 


Department of Instruction, 
THE DRAMA CORPORATION, 
544 Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send information -regarding your »personalized cours 
in play-writing. 


Nov 


6 
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“The American Philosophy 
of Government 8° $4.00 





“The Question of Mlatishaes 
In the Law and Practice 
of Nations 8 $3.00 


Written at the request of the Department 
of State 





By ALPHEUS HENRY SNOW 


Author of 
‘The Administration of Dependencies’”’ 





TWO NOTABLE BOOKS 


discussing the leading questions before 
the,Washington Conference : 
The Mandatory System 
Shantung and Spheres of Influence 
Colonial Development 
Doctrine of Interventions, Etc. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 




















Whatever book you want 


, MTD F 


has it, or will get it. 
We buy old, rare books, and sets of books 
NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA 




















ARE YOU SATISFIED 


WITH THE PROGRESS MADE ©) 
IN PUBLIC EDUCATION ® 











The Teachers Union of the City of New York, 
organized in 1916 as a local of the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers, is not satisfied and is striving to 
educate teachers to organize for improving educa- 
tion, and to bring about 


1—Healthful and safe conditions in the schools. 


2—The use of the full resources of our national 
wealth for socially inspired public education, 


3—The reorganization of educational plans and 
subjects in terms of interesting and significant 
modern life. 

4—The establishing of civil liberty in the munici- 
pal and state systems of education, now 
largely destroyed by reactionary legislation 
and official rules. 

s—The participation by teachers in the manage- 
ment of the schools as a means of creating 
vastly better schools, and of developing pro- 
fessional self-respect in a potentially impor- 
tant profession. 


6—The creation of professional standards by the 
teachers themselves by which teaching may 
be made attractive and efficient, and educa- 
tion may be made more clearly an effective 
social agency. 


The Teachers Union is a pioneer in this field. 
The work is difficult and is attended with economic 
risks to Union leaders, for the enemies of the move 
ment are numerous. 


But the benefit of this movement is social. The 
public stands to gain. Therefore, the Teachers 
Union frankly asks for financial cooperation from 
the far-seeing liberal element throughout the coun- 
try. The success of this social venture in New 
York will encourage liberal teachers everywhere. 


$10,000 is needed to aid in the maintenance of 
the executive, educational and publication service 
of the Teachers Union for the remainder of this 
year and for the year 1922. Reports of the work 
will be made to all contributors. 


Hewry R. Linvitwe, President. 
Ruts G. Harpy, Vice-President. 
Josepn JaBLonower, Secretary-Treasurer, 


The undersigned persons believe in the” socially 
important work that has been done by the Teachers 
Union, and bespeak the generous consideration of all 
those interested in the reorganization and improve- 
ment of public education: 


MARTHA BENSLEY BRUERE. 

JOHN DEWEY, Columbia University. 

JOHN LOVEJOY ELLIOTT, Hudson Guild. 
JOHN A. FITCH, New York School of Social Work. 
JOSEPH K. HART, Associate Editor, The Survey. 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, The Community Church. 
FLORENCE KELLEY, National Consumers’ League. 
HARRY F. WARD, Union Theological Seminary. 











Checks may be sent to Joseph Jablonower, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, The Teachers Union of the City 
of New York, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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(War tax included) ( 

RUMFORD HALL 

may now be 

110 West 42nd Street 
The W 


THE NEW 





Francis 
HACKETT 
of Associate Editor 
Wetlon, in a series cf Sone it So tee 
lectures on lectures on 
THE MODERN DRAMA WHAT ARE CRITICS FOR? 
8:30 o’clock. November 1, vad aaa 


29, and December and 
Wednesday evening, = 
ber 14, at 8:30 o'clock. 
Sui tickets 


0. Single leetures 
75 and $1.00. 
‘ar tax included) 


50 East 4ist Street, New York 
obtained by addressing 


THE LITERARY FORUM 


A at, ne Beseen Bock Shon, 26 West 47th St, 
Book Shop, 27 ) edt Lens 
Shop, 176 Second Ave., 
at Rumford Hall on evenings of — 


$2.00 and 
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Snyder Outdoor School 


Openings for a few boys for the 


Winter Term, on a lovely Florida island 
near Fort Myers. Cruising, fishing, 


hunting. 


College Preparatory and General Courses. 


Separate group for young boys. 
Beautifully Illustrated Catalog on Request. 


CLARENCE ELMER Snyper, A.M. 
Lake Junaluska, North Carolina 

















R. 2. Box 122, Long Beach, Calif. 


ROBIN DUNBAR’S High School Comedy, “MY BONNIE pened 
KATE,” a “Peg O’ My Heart” success, for $5 royalty. 











Friday, November oS Oot Dean Martin: 

to the Social Gospel”? 

Tuesday, November 29—Dr. tt C. Sternheim: “Education 
for a New Democracy.” 


THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


COOPER UNION 
8 o'clock 
“What Has Hap- 

















THE BOOK NEWS OF THE WORLD 
—brought weekly to your door 


Every WEEK The 
Literary Review brings to 
your library table or den the 
book news of the whole 
world. For thousands of people it 
is a weekly clearing house of 
authoritative criticism and lively 
gossip about books and authors. 

The Literary Review puts you in 
touch with travel, adventure, ex- 
ploration, poetry, essays, drama, 
music, humor, and all the stimulat- 


ing thoughts that circulate in the. 


world of letters. Never before in 
America has it been possible to 
keep up with books so surely, so 
easily, and so delightfully, as in 
The Literary Review. 

Three Boston women, so we hear, 
meet every Monday to read it. A 
book club in Virginia has reviews 





from its pages read at its 
monthly meetings. A law- 
yer in Indiana lends his 
Literary Review to an aver- 
age of twelve men each week. 
A Far Western library has its 
copy “read to pieces.” A New 
England library has its number 
frequently filched by literary 
poachers. A friend reports that 
“although there are only about 
ten subscribers in this town, I be- 
lieve that fully two hundred read 
The Literary Review with some 
regularity.” 

Just here a hint: Do not depend 
upon your neighbor (who is sure 
to clip the best things), but buy 
your own copy. Filling in the 
coupon takes but a minute. Let 
the fountain pen do its duty. 


The Literary Review 


OF THE 


No ew York Evening Post 


Eprrep sy Henry Se:pet Cansy 
A few boagutts from Literary Review Readers 


“The special articles and the book 
reviews by authorities have placed 
The Literary Review at the top in 


. The Literary Review is one o 
the bright spots of the week for me.” 


making The Literary Review 80 in 
teresting, because I find that I must 
subscribe for it."’ 





its field.” “In addition to its 
ness, its penctration, clarity, balance 


and pleasantness make it most sig- 
nificant and valuable."’ 


“I’m almost sorry that you are 


« « the beet literary review 
issued by any paper or magazine.” 

ec ee indispensable factor in 

the world of books."’ 


“Our copy is in ribbons ere it is 
laid aside."’ 

. «« by far the best thing of its 
kind in this country.”’ 


A Weekly Magazine for Book-lovers 


this gri 
should read it. 





Name 





The Literary Review, 20 Vesey Street, New York City 


Please send me The Literary Review for one year for $2.50 
( Check below method ef payment) 


1 enclose.$2.50 





cian Address 
(If you desire a five months’ subscription send $1.00 ) 


Bill me for $2.50 











NR-11-23-21 











AN OFFER is made to tutor 
and board near New York a few 
boys 9 to 11 years old, at a very 
reduced charge. This opportunity 
is limited to boys of good health, 
mentality, and character, whose 
parents are affiliated with radical 
or liberal movements. References 
and a photograph must accom- 
pany applications. 


Address Education, c. o. Labor 
Age, 41 Union Sq., N. Y. City. 




















Comfortable. 
nished. Fully provisioned. 


NEAR BRIARCLIFF, N. Y. 


view. Good walking, motoring. 





Owner, Pleasantville, N. 


MOUNTAIN CAMPS 


r 


For rent for week end or longer. 
Attractively fur- 


Hour from New York. Superb 


Booklet. S. Boyd < 





Debate: Permanent Progress for the 
Human Race is Impossible 
CLARENCE 


SCOTT 
DARROW NEARING 


affirmative negative 
FRANK P. WALSH, Chairman 
MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSE 
SUNDAY, NOV. 27, 2:30 p. m. 
Tickets $2, $1.50, $1, 75c, S0c—On sale 
Rand 5 E. 15th St. 


Mail orders in order of receipt 
No War Tas 








THE QUAKER CHALLENGE 
TO A WORLD OF FORCE 
an Address by 
ELBERT RUSSELL 
To be had FREE by addressing 
FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE 
140 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 











“RETRIBUTION” 


“What sow ye shall reap” is the theme of 
ng sto * sex ignorance. Everyone 


5 oe fepaid only 10c. 
Lewis Publis ing Company, 
Dept. 6-R, 1402 Broadway, New 


York 
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“The ablest and most influential religious paper in America”—says the London Westminster Gazette. 


The Mind of Jesus an 
the Modern Mind 


Is modern scientific and philosophic thought an approach to 
or a departure from the mind of Christ? 


Is the prevailing public mood of our time congenial to or a 
relapse from Christ’s principles and spirit? 





STARTLING and illuminating article 

on the above subject by Edward Scribner 

Ames, professor of philosophy in the 
University of Chicago, 
will appear in an early 
issue of The Christian 
Century. The implications 
of such a theme are pro- 
found and_ challenging. 
Upon its interpretation 
our theological, ethical 
and social controversies 
hang. And personal reli- 
gious faith is vitally in- 
volved. The article by 
Dr. Ames is but a single 


A Journal of Religion 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON and 
HERBERT L. WILLETT, Editors 


FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR 


illustration of the 
Century is rendering in bringing the mind of 
Christ into the closest contact with the living 


‘Che 
HRISTIAN 
-ENTURY., 


service The Christian 


problems of our day. 
This journal of religion 
discusses the great issues 
of the social order, of 
industry and business, of 
states and communities, 
of Christian unity, of 
theology and ethics, of 
the personal spiritual life 
—and all with a candor 
unrestricted by denomi- 
national interests and ho- 
rizons. 





Some Authoritative Writers of Current Articles 


Joun Sparco Perer AInsuiz 

“Is Preaching Futile?” “A Revaluation of Sunday” 
Viva D. Scupper Ricwarp L. Swain 

“Can Public Opinion Be Christianized?” “Can Christ Rule Modern Business?” 
Harry F. Warp Ropert E. Speer 

“Jesus and the Competitive System” “Christ and Our Social Customs” 
Rurvus M. Jonss i Avsert Parker Fitcu 

“War and the Mind of Jesus” “Do the Churches Still Believe in Jesus?” 
Rosert E. Parx H. D. C. Mactachian 

“The Black Man, the White Man and “A Bourgeois Church in a Proletarian 

Christ” World” 


Other Distinguished Writers for This Year 


Lynx Haron Hovcn 
Ex-President Northwestern University 


Jonun M. Courter 

“Is Evolution Anti-Christian?” 
Cuartes E. Jerrerson 

“Are the urches Christian?” 
Jane Appams 

“The War on War” 
Hersert Crory 

“Religious Education” 
Wniusam Apams Brown 

~ Society Be Made Christian?” 
Smarter Matuews 

“Is Christian Theology Christian?” 


Rocer W. Banson . 
Author “Religion and Business” 








Moderator Congregational National Council 
Bisnor Wiiwiam F. MacDowegu. J 
Methodist Episcdpal Church (Washington, D. C.) 


A Great Series on Great Preachers 


contributing editor of The Christian 
of today: Dr. George A. Gordon, Dean Inge, Rev. 


preachers published in many a year. 





Joun R. Morr Cuaries A. ELtwoop 
International Secretary, Y. M. C. A. The University of Missouri 
Wittiam E. Barton Joun Ketman 


Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
Bisnor Francis J. McConwetei 
Methodist Episcopal Church (Pittsburgh) 


DR. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, recently of City Temple, London, now of the Church of the Divine Paternity, New York, 
Century, is presenting this year an outstanding series of studies of some 

Ww. Ee Orchard, Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, Rev. E. 
L. Powell, Rev. John A. Hutton, Bishop Quayle, Rev. T. R. Glover, Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Rev. Frederick F. Shannon, 
Rev. R. J. Campbell, Bishop Williams and others. This is the most luminous and instructive set of characterizations of living 


reat preachers 








The Christian Century Is the New Voice for the New Time! 


Fill out one of these coupons and mail today. Addresses outside U. S. must provide for extra postage. 





Tue Curistian Century, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Christianity Means to Me,” by Lyman 


(Use title “Rev.” if a minister.) N.R. 11-23 


Dear Sirs: 
for a twelve weeks’ acquaintance subscrip- 
tion to Tie Christian 





Tue Cyristtaan Century 


508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Enclosed please find $1.00 


entury. 


SE oss ceo ndnbbanenadheced ovecceubes 


(Use title “Rev.” if a minister.) 
N.R. 11-23 
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Democracy 


“__ of the people, by the people, for the people” 


People of every walk of life, in 
every state in the Union, are repre- 
sented in the ownership of the Bell 
Telephone System. People from 
every class of telephone users, mem- 
bers of every trade, profession and 
business, as well as thousands of 
trust funds, are partners in this great- 
est investment democracy which is 
made up of the more than 175,000 
stockholders of the American 


Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


If this great body of people 
clasped hands they would form a 
line more than 150 miles long. 
Marching by your door, it would 
take more than 48 hours of cease- 
less tramping for the line to pass. 


people.”” 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


toward Better Service 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 


This democracy of Bell telephone 
owners is greater in number than the 
entire population of one of our 
states; and more than half of its 


owners are women. 


There is one Bell telephone share- 
holder for every 34 telephone sub- _ 
scribers. No other great industry 
has so democratic a distribution of 

its shares; no other industry is so 
completely owned by the people it 

serves. In the truest sense, the Bell 
System is an organization “of the 
people, by the people, for the 


It is, therefore, not surprising that 
the Bell System gives the best and 
cheapest telephone service to be 
found anywhere in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE_AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 








pe __ —.___ - 
The Question 
of the Far East 





CHINA, JAPAN 
AND THEU.S.A. 
BY JOHN 


No. I 


Pamphlets 








ton Conference. 


board covers. 


At all newsstands 
and bookstores, 25¢ 


or direct from 


421 West 21st Street 
New York City 











DEWEY 


of The New Republic 


As an associate of The New 
Republic, Professor Dewey (of 
Columbia) has just spent two 
and a half years in the Ofient. 
No Americar, can speak with 
greater authority on the issues 
of the Far East—China today, 
her differences with Japan, and 
their bearing on the Washing. | 
This 64-page | 
analysis and report gives the | 
fundamentals for the solution of | 
the problem of peace in the | 
Pacific. Bound in two-tone 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION in the UNITED STATES 
The Report of the of the First National Conference 
on Workers’ Education in the United States is now ready for im- 
ie The — poaiiee, Oe panes prob 
em, organizer’s organized ry iem are 
resented by the tH wag 3 r hamedves 
in this volume of 144 pages. is 
historic document on this movement America. 
cents a copy. Forty cents a copy in orders of one 
WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA 


465 West 23d Sreet, N. Y. C. 











THE BOOKSTER 
240 Waverly Place, Room 4 New York City 
would like to send you his catalogue on rare books, first 
editions, colored plate books, out of print and hard to get 
books; and he solicits inquiries regarding books of these 
descriptions. 











NOW, WHAT ABOUT OUR BANKS 


is a book by Russ Webb, a westerner, with a new line of thought 
that analyzes our banking system with a new vision, It strips 
our banks of their cloak of mysticism and their air of dominance 
and lays bare their inner workings so that Mr. Average Man can 
see right through and beyond them. It discards timeworn con 
ventionalism and places the banker in his proper place among 
us. It reveals the bank’s privileges and duties toward the com- 
munity and the individual. and then it shows why the goods & 
not—cannot be—delivered. It outlines a systematic change 19 
our monitary machine and directs how, step by step, it may be 
brought about. It points the individual to his own opportunities 
and responsibilities and then presents him with a manual of 
procedure. It is economic theory. plus practical business, told 
in the light of actual observation. Every progressive man or 
woman will read it. Single copy, postpaid, $1.00. Independent 
Publisher. Fort Lapwai, Idaho. 
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ANTIOCH COLLEGE 


VELLOW GFRINGS, OnI10 


Unauthorized self-portrait 
of the author of a book for 
children of from 7 to 77. 

Hundreds of drawings like 
this dance through the pages 
of The Story of Mankind. 


“Certainly children will 
revel in the author's innum- 
erable and inimitable illus- 
trations.” 








—Professor Carl Becker 
in the Literary Review 





Christmas—only a Month Away 


And the hardest present of all to buy as yet unbought. That child whom you want 
to please is the easiest person in the world to buy any present for, and the hardest to 
give something that will at once delight and help him. Too many of us are apt to 
forget that children are human being like ourselves (only more so), and not some 
strange species of exotic animal. No one resents being talked down to, being “treated 
like a child,” more than a child. And no one appreciates more than a child being 
talked to, simply if you will, but with neither the pitying patience of the teacher of the 
idiot school, nor the too obvious cramming in of useful information. Beyond all others, a children’s writer, 
if he is to accomplish anything must first make himself read. In its readability lies not only the charm but 
the immense value of this “Story of Mankind”—a world history for children and grown ups who have not 
grown old. Dr. Van Loon knows history, but what is more important he also knows humanity, and parti- 
cularly those most human of humans—children. 








“Tue Story or MANKIND” does for childrea 
what the Wells History does for their elders—uni- 
fies man’s adventure in a tale both authoritative and 
exciting, makes human history not only history but 
human. Dr. Van Loon’s scholarship needs no bol- 
stering up. He is an historian of international re- 
putation, Professor of Social Sciences at Antioch 
College, and until recently acting head of the Mo- 
dern European History Department at Cornell. But 
the engaging sparkle of his 
book is due, not so much to the 
erudition of a scholar as to the 
delicious sense of humor, the 
understanding humanity that 
pervades both text and illus- 
trations and the “genuine his- 
torical imagination” with 
which he has visualized and 
drawn the people of dead ages. 
The illustrations by the author, 
drawn in a style of which the 
above self portrait is a good 
example, are noteworthy for 








THE NEW REPUBLIC, 


For the enclosed $10.00 send The New Re- 
public for two years and the History to: 


421 West 21st Street, N. Y. C. 
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their subtle simplicity—these are pictures (many of 
them in color) in the child manner for children. 
The text complements the pictures. As Professor 
Carl Becker of Cornell says in the N. Y. Evening 
Post, “Van Loon does not care for the people of the 
past as lay figures about which information may be 
accumulated. He cares for them only in so far as 
he can see them in his mind’s eye, going about their 
business, buying, selling, cheating, hating, loving, 
fighting, repenting. And by 
virtue of being an artist he 
contrives to let the reader see 
them thus.” 


“The Story of Mankind” is 
just the gift for that boy or 
girl who is tomorrow’s citizen. 
It is issued in a special New 
Republic Edition which can 
only be purchased in connec- 
tion with subscriptions as set 
forth in the coupons below. 
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Russian Famine Fund, 








How many dinners are 
you going to buy? 


Special cable to the New York Times. 


We're used to big figures, nowadays—we Americans— 
Fifteen million of anything doesn’t mean what it used to. 
And besides, Russia is a long way off—but— 


What has arithmetic got to do with empty bellies? 
Where does distance come in when people are starving? 


The Society of Friends—The Quakers—are feeding 
over 50,000 Russians every day. They could feed ten times 
that many—if they had the money. 


Ten cents will buy a dinner for a hungry child. 


How many are you going to buy dinner for tonight? 


RUSSIAN FAMINE FUND 


Distributing through the Society of Friends 
National Headquarters, 15 Park Row 


room Hy Villard Co-operating with Committees in 
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15 Park Row, New York. 











Dear Sir: 
PR Bi in sas aces bad as my contribution teward the relief of the suffering in Russia. Please send 
acknowledgment to 
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